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THE RISING TIDE. 


[The following lines were written and read 
by William Lloyd Garrison at the Cambridge 
Woman Suffrage Fair held on March 29, 1895. | 


Friends of the cause, and women whom the 
State 

Still rules with laws unjust and out of date, 

We come to-night with fixed and steadfast will 

To storm once more and capture Beacon Hill. 

Wait not until the Legislature meets, 

But watch the caucus to avoid defeats, 

And catechise before election day 

Each candidate who enters for the fray. 

Then, if he hostile prove, no golden dome; 

His proper sphere of action is at home 

Oppression’s champion from this classic town 

Too long has spoken; let him now sit down; 

With suffrage ballots bury him beneath, 

And give him rest to cut his wisdom teeth. 


This politic advice my scheme denotes, 

But after all the rub is with the votes, 

And how to get the men with wives and mothers 

To feet the wrong, that’s just the thing that 
bothers, 

Especially when women show defection 

And seem to glory in their own subjection. 

No matter how the car of progress speeds, 

Some blind remonstrant, who no warning heeds, 

Jumps on the track to stop the coming train 

And loses, though she knows it not, her brain. 


They say that history teaches; teaches what? 
To keep on blundering on the same old spot? 
That’s what folks do, oblivious of the past, 

And nothing seem to learn from first to last. 
Stop woman suffrage? Stop the rising tide; 
Stop gravitation ; stop the clouds that ride 

In golden glory to the sun-lit West; 

Stop stars from shining at the night's behest; 
Stop tongues when disconnected from the brain; 
Stop rolling billows on the mighty main; 

Stop callow youths from thinking that they can 
Turn back a cause, mature ere they began; 

But sufirage, like an elemental force, 

Deflects no jot from its imperial course. 


A curious dream o’ertook me in the night, 

Towns, States, and nations, in a humorous 
light, 

Were just so many kernels of rice corn, 

Held in a popper o’er a fire new born. 

The coals all bore a woman suffrage mark, 

And the heat rising from the kindling spark 

Began to swell the kernels, then a hop, 

And into snowy whiteness one did pop. 

It was Wyoming, but before a minute 

Another jumped, and Kansas straight was ‘‘in 
‘." 

Then married England gave a partial burst, 

And, glorious specimen, an easy first, 

New Zealand leaped into a fleecy white, 

And Colorado straightway turned to light; 

Far South Australia followed in a trice, 

And all the rest looked promising and nice. 

Old Massachusetts should be next, "tis plain, 

She seems uneasy to be born again, 

But just as she looks right to join the pops, 

A feeble stir, and down her kernel flops. 

Why is sbe backward, she who used to lead 

All other States in noble act and deed ? 

Has her true manhood emigrated West? 

Must moral inanition be confessed ? 

Perplexed I pondered till the day did break, 

When suddenly I found myself awake. 


To keep awake is what the cause demands; 

No rest can come to woman suffrage hands, 

Until the Commonwealth shall ransomed be, 

And lift once more the torch of Liberty. 
Cambridge, March 29, 1595. 


2 
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In Germany, the problem how to treat 
Wife-beaters has been solved in a wiser 
way than in most other countries. There 
the brutal hueband must work all through 
the week, then turn over his wages to his 
Wife on pay-day, and go to jail Saturday 
night and Sunday. It is said that about 
two weeks of this experience has a most 
Salutary effect on the savage wife- 
beater. This idea is commended to the 
New York women who Jately tried to 
secure more effectual protection for beaten 
wives. They found the Legislature will- 
ing tu provide increased penalties for a 








man who should beat any woman except 
his wife—an exception for which the 
women could see no good reason. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Utah Constitution«] Convention in 
session at Salt Lake City, on April 3, 
adopted a woman suffrage clause by an 
overwhelming vote. It has passed to its 
third reading, Thus a third woman suf- 
frage State is assured. An amendment 
favoring a submission of the clause toa 
vote of the people was defeated, 70 to 30. 


+e 

What makes this action still more en- 
couraging and significant is the fact that 
women voted for many years in Utah, but 
were arbitrarily and wickedly disfranchised 
by federal authority. After all polygamists 
of both sexes had been disfranchised as 
lawbreakers, Senator Edmunds, in his 
‘*Utah Bill,” forthe purpose of lessening 
the Mormon majority, disfranchised all 
women, Gentiles and Mormons alike, 
against the wishes of the people of Utah, 
who now take the earliest opportunity of 
righting the wrong. 


~4~@ 
or 





The exact area of South Australia is 
916,000 square miles. This alone would 
make about one hundred and eight States 
of the size of Massachusetts. With New 
Zealand added, woman suffrage has se- 
cured, in the Scuthern Hemisphere, more 
than a million equare miles. The early 
news of the Queen’s having signed the 
bill is due to Mr. Hamilton Willcox, of 
New York, who got it by cable telegram 
from the agent-general of South Australia 
in London, and gave it to the Associated 
Press of this country. 





At the Ohio school elections last week 
women voted in surprising numbers. 
Cleveland led with 5,838 registered wom- 
en; at Columbus 3,000 women qualified, 
at Dayton 2,300; at Chillicothe 325; at 
Bellaire 500; at Zanesville 650; at Sidney 
357 ; at Hamilton 1,000 ;at Millersburg 800. 
Women voted at Gallipolis, Lebanon, 
Steubenville, and many other towns. 
Women registered freely, and in several 
cases changed the political complexion 
of the school board. 


4@ 


Senator Wellman’s foolish bill to take a 
vote of the persons qualified to vote for 
school committee as to whether they 
favor municipal woman suffrage, has 
passed its third reading in the Massachu- 
setts Senate. The Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association has petitioned the 
Legislature thirteen times to submit to 
the voters a constitutional amendment en- 
franchising women, and thirteen times 
the opponents in the Legislature have 
refused to let the voters pass upon it. 
They refused to submit an amendment 
because, if a majority of the voters voted 
for it, it would become law. Two years 
ago, almost every opponent in the House 
voted against a bill which extended muni- 
cipal suffrage to women on condition that 
a majority of the men and women of the 
State should vote for it. It was then 
theught that such action was constitu- 
tional. Now, since the Supreme Court 
has decided that municipal suffrage can- 
not be conferred by popular vote, the 
opponents are quite willing to take a 
popular vote upon it. 


2 
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At Worcester, April 2, for the first time 
in the history of the Central District 
Court, two women appeared among the 
applicants for naturalization papers. 
They were bright, intelligent, womanly 
young women, sisters, Joanna and Nellie 
Donahoe. After witnesses had testified, 
the applicants were duly sworn by Clerk 
Thayer, forswearing all allegiance to 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria, ruler of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The women took the oath with 
an air of being thoroughly impressed with 
the responsibility of the step they were 
taking, and then, with their witnesses, 
stepped up to the desk of Clerk Perry 
and affixed their signatures to the neces- 
sary documents, after which they left 
the court room, secure in the conscious- 
ness that they possessed all the rights at 
present granted to women in Massachu- 
setts. 








It will be annoying to have to under- 
take a campaign for a popular vote by 
which we gain nothing if it goes in our 
favor; but the agitation thus stirred up 
will undoubtedly increase the number of 
suffragists in the State. As ex-Gov. Long 
has said, there is no argument against 
woman suffrage which is not an insult to 
the intelligence of a ten-year-old boy. 
Hence agitation and discussion always tell 
in favor of equal rights in the long run. 


~~ 
> 





In New Jersey the Montclair Woman’s 
Town Improvement Association has been 
endeavoring to get a woman on the Board 
of Education, and Mrs. Marie H. Marshall’s 
name was offered for nomination for that 
) Office, at the Republican primary in the 
| First Ward, but she did not secure votes 
enough to be nominated. At the Demo- 
cratic primary in the same ward, she was 
nominated. The Town Council, however, 
claims that a woman cannot be elected 
to any public office of the town. The 
legal requirements governing elections 
are these: 

No person shall be eligible to any office 
unless he shall have resided in the town 
for a period of at least one year, and 
no person shall be eligible to any ward 
office unless he shall be an actual resident 
of the ward, and no person shall be 
eligible to any office unless he is a citizen 
of the United States. 

We see nothing in the language above 
quoted which makes a woman ineligible 
to serve on the Board of Education. 


2 
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The New York City Woman Suffrage 
League has arranged to give a testimonial 
entertainment to celebrate the 26th year 
of work and devotion of Mrs. Lillie Dev- 
ereux Blake to the cause. It was in 1869 
that she began her endeavors to aid women 
by starting organizations for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of working girls, 
and also for woman suffrage. When she 
began her labors it was with great dif- 
ficulty she could find a dozen women to 
aid her in these raatters, where to-day 
there are tens of thousands. In the long 
period covered by her philanthropic 
career she has been instrumental in secur- 
ing the passage of over fifty statutes, and 
has been an active member of over fifty 
ciubs and societies of a benevolent, chari- 
table, protective or reform character. 
She has given all her time and thought to 
it. 





~& 


-In Springfield, Ill., March 15, the 
woman suffragists were again defeated in 
the Senate. They came so near to victory 
that their defeat was all the more disap- 
pointing. The bill for which the women 
have been fighting was Senator Coon’s 
bill granting them the right to vote for 
township officers. Nearly a month ago 
this measure, by a very close vote, failed 
to pass. A motion to reconsider was en- 
tered and the consideration of this motion 
has been postponed from week to week. 
A delegation of Chicago Republican wom- 
en had been for a week working for the 
measure, and before the Senate met they 
were able to count a sufficient number of 
friendly Senators to reconsider and pass 
their bill. Twenty-six votes were re- 
quired. The women were sure of twenty- 
seven, but when the roll was called only 
twenty-five votes were recorded in favor, 
while there were thirteen against it, and 
they were unable to secure a reconsidera- 
tion. Two of the Senators upon whom 
they had been relying refrained from 
voting. 





———“—_  ~or— ——_—_—— 


A large extra edition of this week’s 
paper is published to supply data to min- 
isters who may be willing to preach upon 
the Armenian outrages. Anyone wishing 
to join a society organized to diffuse in- 
formation on the question, can become a 
member of the “United Friends of Ar- 
menia,” of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
is president, by sending 25 cents to the 
treasurer, William Lloyd Garrison, 35 
Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


<a +e —- 


The Armenian question is primarily one 
of humanity, not one of race or religion. 


Moslems, or if a nation professing to be 
civilized were inflicting these barbarities 
upon the most untutored savages, it 
would be just as much the duty of other 
nations to interfere. But there is some- 
thing peculiarly revolting in the sight of 
a civilized people subject to an uncivilized 
one, Christians to heathens, Caucasians to 





to cease. , 


If so-called Christians were massacring | 


THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


The most important unofficial contribu- 
tion yet made toward determining the truth 
of the Armenian massacres is a little book 
just issued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, entitled, ‘‘The Armenian Crisis in 
Turkey : The Massacre of 1894, its Antece- 
dents and Significance,” by Frederick 
Davis Greene, M. A. 

Mr. Greene was born in Turkey, and 
spent a large part of his life there. After 
being a missionary in Van, the heart of 
Armenia, for four years, during which 
time no criticism of his actions was ever 
made, either by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions or by the Turkish govern- 
ment, he was lately ordered home to 
Americ by bis physician. Having re- 
signed his connection with the American 
Board, he writes as the representative of 
no society, and declares that no one else 
is to be held responsible for his words. 
But he writes with a thorough knowledge 
of the country, the people and the circum- 
stances. 

There are many Americans who have 
been for years resident in Turkey, and 
who have written to their friends in this 
city full accounts of the ghastly massacres 
of last autumn, gathered from eye- witnes- 
ses. Mr. Greene has collected a large num- 
ber of these private letters. As the writers 
are still in Turkey, their names cannot be 
published without endangering their lives. 
The letters have therefore been submitted 
to the Governor of Massachusetts and 
about twenty other prominent citizens, 
who have signed a statement certifying 
that they have examined the original let- 
ters, and have found them to be from 
Americans of unimpeachable veracity, 
who have resided in Turkey from six to 
thirty-eight years. This statement is 
signed by Governor Greenhalge, ex-Gov- 
ernor Russell, Gen. Francis A. Walker, 
president of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Dr. Cyrus Ham. 
lin, founder and first president of Robert 
College, Constantinople; Frances E. Wil- 
lard, Lady Henry Somerset, William 
Lloyd Garrison, H. M. Jewett, ex-consul 
at Sivas (brother and predecessor of the 
present Consul Jewett), Prof. Alpheus H. 
Hardy, Dr. Francis E. Clark, President 
of the United Society of Christian En- 
deavor, Prof. Joseph Cook, Jonathan A. 
Lane, president of the Boston Merchants’ 
Association, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Rev. S. J. Barrows, Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, 
Rev. William E. Barton, Rev. I. J. Lans- 
ing, and Hon. A. E. Pillsbury, ex-Attor- 
ney-General of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Greene says of the authors of these 
letters: 

These letters are written by men who 
can have no possible motive for misrepre- 
senting the factsin the case, while, on the 
other hand, each writer subjected himself 
to personal danger by putting such state- 
ments upon paper and sending them 
through the mails. Several of the docu- 
ments have got through Turkey by cir- 
cuitous routes, in some instances naving 
been sent by special messenger to Persia, 
and so on to this country. Others were 
never risked in the Turkish mails, but 
have come through the British post office 
at Constantinople. 
| It must be borne in mind that no writer 
| was an eyewitness of the actual massacre ; 
| nor could he have been, inasmuch as the 
| whole region was surrounded by a military 
|cordon during the massacre and for 
| months after. The letters are largely 
| based on the testimony of refugees from 
| that region, or of Kurds and soldiers who 
| participated in the butchery, and who had 

no hesitation in speaking about the affair 
| in public or private until long after, when 
| the prospect of a European investigation 
sealed their lips. Much of the evidence 
| is, therefore, essentially first-hand, hav- 
ing been obtained from eyewitnesses by 
| parties in the vicinity at the time, who 
are impartial, thoroughly experienced in 
| sifting Oriental testimony, familiar with 
| the Turkish and Armenian languages, and 
|of the highest veracity. No one letter 
| would have much force if taken alone, for 
| it might be a large report of a small mat- 
| ter; but these sixteen letters are written 
independently of one another, at different 
| times, and from seven different cities 
widely apart, five of them forming a cir- 
| cle around the scene of destruction. The 
evidence is cumulative and overwhelm- 





| ing. 

There is absolute unanimity to this ex- 
| tent, that a gigantic and indescribably 
horrible massacre of Armenian men, wom- 
en and children did actually take place 
in the Sassoun and neighboring regions 
about Sept. 1, 1894, and that, too, at the 
hands of Kurdish troops armed by the 
Sultan of Turkey, as well as of regular 
soldiers sent under orders from the same 
source. What those orders were will 
probably never transpire. That they 
| were executed under the personal direc- 
'tion of high Turkish military officers is 


Mongolians. The scandal should be made | clear. There can also be no doubt—for the 
[Continued on 8 


d Page.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Mary DENNIS, pastor of East 
Park M. E. Church, Indianapolis, opened 
the Indiana Senate with prayer on one 
morning. 

MARIETTA HOLLEy, “Josiah Allen’s 
Wife,” contributes a bright and breezy 
sketch to the April Arena, called ‘Beyond 
the Shadows.” 

Mary COWDEN CLARKE, the compiler 
of the ‘Concordance to Shakespeare,” is 
now eighty-six years old, but in spite of 
her age takes a vivid interest in life and 
books. She lives in Genoa. 

Mrs. D1az is giving her course of talks 
on ‘The Science of Human Beings” in 
Allston, at the parlors of Mrs. Dr. Otis 
Marion, every Monday evening in April. 
Her Somerville course is Saturday after- 
noons. She spoke at the New Era Wom- 
en’s Club, Mrs. Ruffin prezidiog, on Thurs- 
day evening, March 28. 

Mrs. G. M. FOWLER has secured the 
appointment of overland mail carrier be- 
tween Millport, O., and Gavers post 
office, a distance of seventeen miles. 
When this route was advertised for sale, 
Mrs. Fowler put in a bid with a large 
number of competitors and her proposi- 
tion being the lowest, she was awarded 
the contract. She will be obliged to make 
the round trip daily, Sundays excepted. 


Mrs. Mary SMITH HAYWARD, of Chad- 
ron, treasurer of the Nebraska W.S. A., 
and one of the leading merchants west of 
Omaha, made a spirited protest this year 
against paying her taxes. It was ad- 
dressed to the County Treasurer, and set 
forth that she was a person, and entitled 
to protection in her rights, basing her 
claim on Sections 1 of Articles 14 and 15 of 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
on the Bill of Rights of the Constitution 
of Nebraksa. 

MissEs ANNA K. WELDS, EUGENIE 
ARMSTRONG and MAGGIE FARRELLY, of 
Ellensburg, Wash., left Tacoma, March 
31, to seek their fortunes in the gold fields 
of Alaska. These young women, who 
have been school teachers, have in their 
outfit a small sailboat, in which they will 
make the trip up the Yukon River to 
Forty Mile Creek, a distance of over 
1,700 miles. Miss Farrelly’s father has 
been in the gold fields of Forty Mile Creek 
more than a year, and sent for his daugh- 
ter. The other girls were eager to seek 
wealth and so joined her. 

Miss Mary McINTYRE, of Cambridge, 

Mass., who has been reading a paper 
against woman suffrage at parlor meet- 
ings in this vicinity, quotes a report that 
the survival of duelling at the South is due 
to the encouragement given to the prac- 
tice by women. A letter of inquiry ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, wife 
of the Chief Justice of Louisiana, brings 
the following reply: ‘‘Women have never 
encouraged duelling in the South. It was 
formerly made a cause of disfranchisement 
and voters had to prove they had never 
taken part or assisted in a duel before 
they were allowed to vote. In the days 
of reconstruction, when the Republicans 
had power, that clause was left out of the 
new constitution,andit was not re-inserted 
in our constitution of 1879, the one under 
which we now live. Duelling is almost 
unknown. Thirty years ago I remember 
hearing of one duel, but I have no recol- 
lection of any since.” 
CARRIE CLYDE HOLLY, representative 
of Colorado, writes, in answer to an 
inquiry about the sensational despatches 
declaring that the women members of 
the Legislature, and she in particular, 
had been treated with great discourtesy : 
‘‘Nothing like it has ever occurred. We 
have always been treated with the utmost 
courtesy, and the measures we have pro- 
posed have been received with attention. 
I certainly have not the least cause of 
complaint. True, we have not always 
agreed, and we vote against one another 
according to our convictions. The rate 
of interest bill, referred to, I voted 
against, as inconsistent and inefficient. 
The other ladies voted for it. I discussed 
the principles, as did the others, without 
bitterness on either side, and no ‘scene’ 
occurred of any kind. The bill passed 
the House, but was defeated in the Senate. 
The somewhat famous age of consent 
bill, raising the age to 21 years, which 
I introduced in the House early in the 
session, has not yet become a law, as the 
Senate has kept it back, and tried to 
smother it in committee, and has amended 
it so that the age may be reduced to 18, 
with othcr alterations, and may even kill 
it, in spite of the Republican platform. 
We shall soon see.” 
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THE ARMENIAN CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


official notice from the palace was printed 
in the Constantinople papers in November 
last—that Zekki Pasha, commander of the 
Fourth Army Corps, who led the regular 
troops in the work of extermination, has 
since been specially honored by a decora- 
tion from the Sultan, who was also pleased 
to send silk banners to the four leading 
Kurdish chiefs by a special messenger. 

The first letter, written as far back as 
April, 1893, says it seems to be the syste- 
matic policy of the government to crush 
the Armenians, and that it looks as though 
they would be exterminated. ‘There is 
no computing the lives that are going— 
not in open massacre, but in secret, silent, 
secluded ways.” Later letters describe 
how the Kurds were ordered to attack the 
Armenians ; how they stole a lot of cattle; 
how the Armenians pursued them to re. 
cover their property, and a scrimmage 
followed, in which two or three were 
killed on both sides; how the Kurds at 
once carried their dead before the Gover. 
nor and reported that the Armenians were 
in insurrection ; and how the pretext was 
at once seized to order a general mas- 
sacre. 





FROM LETTER VI. 

Then began a campaign of butchery that 
lasted some twenty-three days, or, rough- 
ly, from the middle of August to the middle 
of September. The Marshal Zekki Pasha, 
who came post-haste from Erzingan, read 
the Sultan’s firman for extermination, 
and then, banging the document on his 
breast, exhorted the soldiers not to be 
found wanting in theirduty. On the last 
day of August, the anniversary of the 
Sultan’s accession, the soldiers were espe- 
cially urged to distinguish themselves, 
and they made it the day of the greatest 
slaughter. 

FROM LETTER VIII. 

The region was surrounded by soldiers 
of the army, and twenty thousand Kurds 
also are said to have been massed there. 
Then they advanced upon the centre, 
driving in the people like a flock of sheep, 
and continued thus to advance for days. 
No quarter was given, no mercy shown. 
Men, women, and children shot down or 
butchered like sheep. Probably, when 
they were set upon in this way, some tried 
to save their lives, and resisted in self- 
defence. Many who could fied in all 
directions, but the majority were slain. 
The most probable estimate is fifteen 
thousand killed; thirty-five villages 

lundered, razed, burnt. . . . Everyeftort 
8 being wade and will be made to falsify 
the facts and pull the wool over the eyes 
of European governments. But the 
bloody tale will finally be known,—the 
most horrible, it seems to me, that the 
nineteenth century has known. As a con- 
firmation of the report, the other day sev- 
eral hundred soldiers were returning from 
the seat of war, and ata village near us 
one was heard to say that he alone with 
his own hand had killed thirty pregnant 
women. Some who seem to have some 
shame for their atrocious deeds say: 
‘‘What could we do? We were under 
orders.” 
FROM LETTER XIII. 


The horrible stories are only being con- 
firmed. It is said that unborn babes 
were cut from their quivering mothers 
and carried about on spear tops. The 
Turks themselves now see that they went 
a step too far. However, the pitiless col- 
lection of taxes is causing fearful suf- 
fering. 

FROM LETTER VIII. 

Women were outraged and then butch- 
ered; a priest taken to the roof of his 
church and hacked to pieces; young men 


piled in with wood saturated with kero. | 


sene and set on fire; a large number of 
women and girls collected in a church, 
kept for days, violated by the brutal 
soldiers, and then murdered. It is said 
the number was so large that the blood 
flowed from the church door. 

FROM LETTER VI. 

A soldier while in quarantine said he 
had killed five persons, and he had killed 
less than anybody else. Another con- 
fided to one that he had killed a hundred. 
A soldier got angry while trading with 
an Armenian the other day in the Bitlis 
market, and shouted out that they had 
slain a thousand thousand, and would 
turn to those in the city next. 

It seems safe to say that forty villages 
were totally destroyed, and it is probable 
that sixteen thousand at least were killed. 
The lowest estimate is ten thousand, and 
many put it much higher. This is allow- 
ing for more fugitives than it seems pos- 
sible can have escaped. 


FROM LETTER Y. 

A lot of women, variously estimated 
from 60 to 160 in number, were shut up in 
a ehurch, and the soldiers were ‘‘let loose”’ 
among them. Many were outraged to 
death, and the remainder dispatched with 
sword and bayonet. Children were placed 
in a row, one behind another, and a bullet 
fired down the line, apparently to see how 
many could be dispatched with one bullet. 
Infants and small children were piled one 
on the other and their heads struck off. 

FROM LETTER X. 

Men, women, and children were most 
barbarously slaughtered—unnamable out- 
rages were perpetrated on all. The less 
horrible outrages were some of the fol- 
lowing: bayoneting the men, and in this 
wounded condition either burying or 
burning them ; ag women and then 
dispatching them with bayonets or 
swords ; ripping up pregnant women; im- 
potas infants and children on the bayonet, 
or dispatching them with the sword; 
houses fired and the inmates driven back 
into the flames. 

FROM LETTER VII. 
No respect was shown to age or sex. 





Men, women, and infants were treated 
alike except that the women were sub- 
jected to greater outrage before they wero 
slaughtered. In one place three or four 
hundred women, after being forced to 
serve the vile purposes of a merciless 
soldiery, were taken to a valley near by 
and hacked to pieces with sword and 
bayonet. In another place about two 
hundred women, weeping and wailing, 
knelt before the commander and begged 
for mercy, but the blood-thirsty wretch, 
after ordering their violation, directed the 
soldiers to dispatch them in a similar 


manner. In another place a large company, | 


headed by the priest, fell down before the 
officers, saying they had nothing to do 
with the culprits, and pleading for com- 
passion, but all to no purpose—all were 
killed. 

FROM LETTER IX. 

The soldiers who went from here talk 
quite freely about matters at Sassoun. A. 
heard one talk the other day. He said the 
work was mostly finished before the 
E —~ soldiers got there. There was great 
spoil—flocks, herds, household goods, 


| 
etc.—but their chief work was to dispose | , 

e =e pose | Wild rumors have been abroad for a | 
| 


of the heaps and heaps of dead. 
stench was awfuai. ‘They were gathered 
into the still standing houses and burned 
with the houses. 

FROM LETTER VI. 

Even if one were able to visit the dis- 
trict, it would be impossible to get more 
than an approximate estimate of the num- 
ber of victims, for many were thrown 
into trenches, which the rain had washed 
out, and were covered with earth. Where 
no such trenches existed, the bodies were 
piled up with alternate layers of wood, 
saturated with kerosene, and set on fire. 
But it seems certain that the villages of 
the whole district were wiped out. 

FROM LETTER X, 

The unspeakable horror of those three 
weeks must have sent many a One crazy. 
The story is told that one soldier found a 
comely infant, and took compassion on it 
and wished to save it. The mother was 
found in a crowd of poor, wretched wom- 
en; but she was raving, calling for her 
children. She did not recognize the child, 
and nothing was left to the soldier but to 
despatch it. 

FROM LETTER VI. 

No distinctions were made between 
persons or villages, as to whether they 
were loyal and had paid their taxes or 
not. The orders were to make a clean 
sweep. A priest and some leading men 
from one village went out to meet an 
officer, taking in their hands their tax re- 
ceipts, declaring their loyalty, ard beg- 
ging for mercy; but the village was sur- 
rounded, and all human beings put to the 
bayonet. .A large and strong man, the 
chief of one village, was captured by the 
Kurds, wo tied him, threw him on the 
ground, and, squatting around him, 
stabbed him to pieces. 

At Galogozan many young men were 
tied hand and foot, laid in a row, covered 
with brushwood, and burned alive. Others 
were seized and hacked to death piece- 
meal. At another village a priest and 
several leading men were captured, and 
promised release if they would tell where 
others had fled; but, after telling, all but 
the priest were killed. A chain was put 
around the priest’s neck and pulled from 
opposite sides till he was several times 
choked and revived, after which several 
bayonets were planted upright, and he 
raised in the air and let fall upon them. 

The men of one village, when flzeing, 
took the women and children, some five 
hundred in number, and placed them ina 
sort of grotto in a ravine. After several 
days the soldiers found them, and butch. 
ered those who had not died of hunger. 

Sixty young women and girls were se- 
lected from one village and plaved in a 
church, when the soldiers were ordered to 
do with them as they liked, after which 
they were butchered. 

In another village fifty choice women 
were set aside and urged to change their 
faith and become hanums in Turkish har- 
ems, but they indignantly refused to deny 
Christ, preferring the fate of their fathers 
and husbands. People were crowded into 
houses, which were then set on fire. In 
one instance a little boy ran out of the 
flames, but was caught on a bayonet and 
thrown back. 

Children were frequently held up by 
the hair and cut in two, or had their jaws 
torn apart. Women with child were 
ripped open, older children were pulled 
apart by their legs. A handsome newly 
wedded couple fled toa hill top. Soldiers 
followed, and told them they were pretty 
and would be spared if they would accept 
Islam; but the thought of the horrible 
death they knew would follow did not 
prevent them from confessing Christ. 


FROM LETTER XVII. 
Mr. Greene says: 


This is an extract from a letter written 
from a town in the province of Erzroom, 
and has no connection with the Sassoun 
affair. It is the written testimony of a 
pure, sensitive Christian woman, who is 
only one of hundreds that have been and 
are being trodden in the mire of Moslem 
lust. It was intended for the eye of a be- 
loved teacher of the poor victim who 
wroteit. If it is wrong for me to publish 
it to the world, let God and the reader 
judge. Remember that the silence of 
death reigns in Sassoun, and that through- 
out other regions terror paralyzes the 
tongue. It bears date Nov. 4. 1894, old 
style (i. ¢., November 16). It is eloquent 
in its agonizing pathos, and shows the 
condition of the country in which such 
events are common occurrences, and 
against which there is no redress. 


(Translated. ] 

oy ee and earnestly entreat that 
you will remember one of your former 
—, and hear my cry for sympathy 
and protection. I have been outraged. 
Oh, woe is me! Eternal pain and sorrow 
to my young heart! Evil-disposed and 
lawless men have robbed me of the bloom 
and beauty of my wifely purity. It was 


H—— Bey, the son of the Kaimakam [the 
local Turkish governor residing in the 
village]. It was in the evening between 
six and seven o’clock. I was engaged in 
my household work. I stepped outside 
the door, when I suddenly found myself 
in the grasp of four men. They smothered 
my cries and threatened my life, and by 
force carried me off to a strange house. 
Oh. what black hours were those till the 
sweet light of the sun once more arose! 
Though this is written with ink, believe 
me, it is written in blood and tears.” 





rhe | 


FROM LETTER NO. V. 


accorded to street dogs. If this massacre 
passes without notice, it will simply be- 
come the declaration of the doom of the 
, Christians. There will be no security for 
| the life, property or honor of a Christian. 


| A week ago last Tuesday evening, at sun- | 


down, a Turk kidnapped the wife of a 
| wealthy Armenian merchant of the town 
| of Khanoos Pert. Next morning her cries 
were overheard by searchers, and she was 
| rescued from a Turkish house. No re- 

dress is possible. 


long time, but trustworthy information 
came to hand slowly. Everything has 
been done to hush it all up. Some of the 
minor details of the stories I have told 
above may not beexact, but I feel quite cer- 
tain they are in the main. However, that a 
cruelly barbarous and extensive massacre 
of Christians by regular soldiers, assisted 
by!Koudish Hamediéhs, under command of 
officers of rank and responsibility, has 
occurred, cannot be denied. 

What will the Christian world do? 

FROM LETTER XIV. 

The people are in a state of horror be- 
cause of the massacre. The Commission 
has been expected for some time, and, 
without doubt, the local authorities have 
used every means to cover up their tracks 
and terrorize still further those who may 
be probable witnesses. Those who are 
encouraged to testify will be again at the 
mercy of the Turks after the Commission 
rises. I have not the slightest doubt that 
some will be courageous enough to testify, 
but it will be at great odds. Almost 
everything is against the perfect success 
of the Commission’s work, or, rather, the 
favorable outcome of the work of the 
European delegates. It will not be right 
to stake the fate of Armenia on the out- 
come of the work of this Commission. 

Rather it should be remembered that 
Sassoun is the outcome of a governmental 
system. There have been hundreds of 
Sassouns all over the country all through 
the last ten years, as you know. The 
laxity of Europe has attorded opportunity 
for the merciless working of this system 
in all its vigor. It is born of religious and 
race hatred, and has in mind the crushing 
of Christianity and Christians. 

It is not the Kurdish robbers, or famine, 


ent state of the country. It is rather the 
robbery and famine and worse than 
cholera entailed on the country by the 
workings of this system. It is not alone 
the blood of five thousand men, women, 
children, and babies that rises in a fearful 
wail to héaven, calling for just vengeance, 
but also the fearful suffering, the desolate 
homes, the wanton cruelty of tax-col- 
lectors and petty officials, and the violated 
honor of scores and scores. 

The Turk is on trial. Let not Sassoun 
alone go in evidence, but remember that 
the same wail rises from all over the 
country. 

The country waits breathlessly the re- 
sult of the investigation. May the Lord 
of nations stretch forth his almighty arm 
to save! 

The later chapters of Mr. Greene’s book 
give valuable information about the 
physical aspects, the inhabitants and the 
administration of Eastern Turkey; the 
origin, history, religion, language and 
literature of the Armenians; the chronic 
condition of Armenia, owing to the un- 
checked raids of the plundering Kurds, 
and the corrupt and oppressive system of 
taxation by the Turkish Government; the 
history of the repeated edicts und treaties 
which have promised protection, religious 
liberty and redress of grievances to the 
Armenians, and their nonfulfliment; the 
‘‘previous acts of the Turkish tragedy,’ 
i. e. repeated enormous massacres of 
Christians, accompanied with indescrib- 
able barbarities; Mr. Gladstone’s de- 
cunciation of the Bulgarian atrocities; an 
account of the work of the American 
missionaries in Turkey; an outline of the 
diplomatic relations between Turkey and 
the United States, and the vain efforts of 
our Government to secure redress for 
wrongs inflicted on American citizens; 
and, finally, a list of works bearing upon 
the subject. 

Mr. Greene’s book is enriched with fifteen 
illustrations and an excellent map. It isa 
mine of information. Everyone who wishes 
to have an intelligent understanding of 
the subject should procure it. It may be 
ordered from Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 141 
Franklin Street, Boston. Price, postpaid, 
paper covers, fifty cents; cloth $1. 

eS = 
PROF. BRYCE ON ARMENIA. 


Prof. James Bryce, author of ‘The 
American Commonwealth,” some years 
ago made a journey through Armenia and 
ascended Mt. Ararat. He has ever since 
taken a great interest in the country and 
the people. He was the founder and 
first president of the Anglo-Armenian 
Association. Upon becoming a member 
of the British Cabinet, he resigned the 
presidency to Francis Seymour Steven- 
son, M.P. At a banquet given him in 
London, May 12, 1893, in gratitude for his 








A Christian does not enjoy the respect | 


or cholera that has to answer for the pres- | 


efforts, Prof. Bryce, while responding to 
the toast in his honor, gave an outline of 
the history of the Armenians, as fol- 
lows: 

The inhabitants of Western Asia were 
among the first races of the world to ac- 
quire civilization, and we are occupied 
| there to-day in examining the remains of 
| their native inscriptions in tongues long 
| since extinct, which are the only surviving 
| contemporary records of the nations which 
| flourished between the Euxine, the East- 
| ern Mediterranean and the Persian Gulf. 
| From early times onward the Armenians 
were conspicuous among these popula- 
| tions; they showed a marked aptitude for 
| war and for culture, and in the century 
before the Christian era their King Ti- 
granes was at the head of a wide and 
formidable empire. 
| ‘The old kingdoms of Asia Minor became 
| by degrees absorbed in the empire of 
| Rome, the various nations and their lan- 
| guages died out, and at last everybody in 
| Asia Minor called himselfa Roman. But 
|in the region further to the northeast, 
| around Mt. Ararat, there remained a peo- 
ple who were never quite absorbed in the 
Roman Empire. They retained their na 
tional character, their language, their 
literature, and, after they had become 
Christians, their special form of Christian- 
ity. Lying on the confines of two great 
empires, having the Romans on one side of 
them, and the Parthians and afterwards 
the Persians on the other, they inclined 
sometimes to the one and sometimes to 
the other side, maintaining a precarious 
independence between the two, and using 
each to support them against the other. 
This people was the Armenian, and one 
of the causes which enabled them to re- 
main a dietinct people was their adoption, 
in the fourth ceotury of the Christian era, 
under the teaching of St. Gregory the 
Illuminator, of the Christian faith, which 
became the national faith of the whole 
race. Owing to their non-aceeptance of 
the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, 
in the fifth century, they, as a church, 
became separated from the rest of the 
Eastern Church, though they have never 
committed themselves to any heretical 
doctrine. They remain a peculiar reli- 
gious community to this day; and in the 
East, where races are singularly mixed 
together without being amal]gamated, re- 
ligion binds men together in a nationality 
even more than blood and language. By 
this remarkable combination of political 
and ecclesiastical circumstances, the Ar- 
meniaus continue. scaitered as they now 
are, to form a distinct national type. 


After a graphic description of the deso- 
lation to which a large part of Asia 
Minor and Armenia has been reduced, 
Prof. Bryce continued: 


It is only misgovernment and the inse- 
curity which misgovernment produces that 
now prevent progress. When a better 
administration has been established, peace 
will follow, with productive industry and 
commerce in her train. What race will 
then be called on to diffuse itself over and 
restore prosperity to these regions of 
Western Asia? I venture to believe that 
it will be that one among the native races 
which is at once the most intelligent and 
the most industrious, and which has best 
shown that it possesses the qualities of 
vitality. This is the Armenian race. They 
are native to the soil, they are best fitted 
to thrive upon it, and there can be no 
doubt that if the Armenians can survive 
their present sufferings, and continue the 
rapid advance they have made in educa- 
tion and in a sense of national unity, then 
some day, when a better administration 
is afforded to these regions, the Armenian 
people will again become the dominant 
people, because among all those who 
dwell in Western Asia they stand first, 
with a capacity for intellectual and moral 
progress, as well as with a natural tenac- 
ity of will and purpose, beyond that 
of all their neighbors—not merely of 
Turks, Tartars, Kurds and Persians, but 
also of Russians. . . . To them has been 
committed the sacred flame of national 
life which, though it has often flickered 
low and seemed near extinction, has sur- 
vived until now all the perils that have 
surrounded it, and is, as we gladly believe, 
destined to shine forth anew with more 
than its pristine radiance in those now 
darkly-shadowed lands. 
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EARLY PERSECUTIONS. 

The fifth and sixth centuries were the 
golden age of Armenian literature, which 
is especially rich in historical works. The 
fifth century was also marked by severe 
attacks from the Persian fire-worshippers. 
Armenia had already lost its national in- 
dependence. It was ruled by feudal 
chiefs and princes, who were subjeet to 
the Persian king. The Persians at this 
time were aiming at the conquest and 
conversion of the world. Armenia was 
the gateway to Europe, and it was neces- 
sary to begin with Armenia. Accordingly 
in A. D. 450, the Persian king sent a let- 
ter to the Armenian princes, setting forth 
the excellence of fire-worship and the 
foolishness of Christianity, and formally 
summoning Armenia to embrace fire-wor- 
ship. A great council was called, in which 
bishops and laymen sat together, and a 
reply of unanimous refusal was drawn 
up. Eghiché, an Armenian historian of 
the fifth century, one of the bishops who 
signed the refusal, has preserved in 
his history the text of this remarkable 
document. First they answered at con- 
siderable length the arguments of the 
Persian king against Christianity. In 
conclusion they said: 

From this faith no one can move us; 
neither angels,nor men ; neither sword nor 
fire, nor water, nor any deadly punish- 








ment. All our goods and our possessiong 
are in your hands, and our bodies are be. 
fore you; do according to your will what- 
ever you wish. If you leave us our faith, we 
will not accept any other lord in place of 
you; but we will accept no God in place 
of Jesus Christ; there is no other God 
beside him. If, after this great confes- 
sion, you ask anything more of us, Jo, we 
are before you, and our lives are in your 
power. From you, torments; from us 
submission; your sword, our necks. We 
are not better than our predecessors, who 
gave for this testimony their goods, their 
chattels and their lives. Even if we were 
immortal, and it were yet possible for us 
to die for the love of Christ, it would 
be good. He too was immortal; and he 
so loved us that he accepted death, in 
order that we by his death might be saved 
from death eternal. If he did not spare 
his immortality. we who became mortal 
voluntarily (i. e. by Adam’s sin), let us 
die for love of him. Let us die as mortals 
that our death may be accepted as that ot 
immortals. But do not ask us any more 
about all these things. For the covenant 
of our faith is not with men, that we 
should be deceived as children, but un- 
breakably with God, and it is not possible 
to depart from it, neither now, nor here- 
after, nor from everlasting to everlasting, 

The King of Persia was as much amazed 
as enraged by the boldness of this reply; 
for Armenia was a small country, and 
stood alone, without allies, against the 
vast power of Persia. A Persian army of 
200,000 men was sent into Armenia. ‘The 
battle was fought on the plain of Avaryre, 
under Mt. Ararat. The much smaller 
force of the Armenians was defeated, and 
their leader, Vartan, was killed. But the 
obstinate resistance offered by rich and 
poor, men, women and children, con- 
vinced the King of Persia that he could 
never make fire-worshippers of the Ar- 
menians. As the old historian quaintly 
expresses it, ‘‘The swords of the slayers 
grew dull, but their necks were not 
weary.” Even the high priest of fire saw 
that they had undertaken an impossibility, 
and said to the Persian king: 

These men have put on Christianity not 
like robes, but like their flesh and blood. 
if the army of this country were fire- 
worshippers, the common people would 
not spare to kill them; and not only them, 
but their brothers and sons, and all their 
kindred, and even themselves. Men who 
do not dread fetters, nor fear torments, 
nor care for their property, and, whet is 
worst of all, who choose death rather 
than life—who can stand against them? 

This battle was the Armenian Marathon, 
and the national songs are full of al- 
lusions to it. To-day, after fifteen hun- 
dred years, the mountaineers of the 
Caucasus, at their festivals, still drink the 
health of Vartan next after that of the 
Catholicos, or head of their church. 
From time immemorial it has been the 
custom in Armenian schools to celebrate 
the anviversary of the battle with songs 
and recitations, and to wreathe the picture 
of Vartan with red flowers. Of late years 
this celebration has been forbidden by the 
Russian and Turkish governments, to the 
great dissatisfaction of the pupils. 

In the minds of the common people, all 
sorts of picturesque superstitions still 
cluster around that battle-field. A par- 
ticular kind of beautiful red flowers grow 
there, that are found nowhere eise, and it 
is believed that they sprang from the 
blood of the Christian army. A species of 
antelope, with a pouch on its breast 
secreting a fragrant musk, is believed to 
have acquired this peculiarity by brows- 
ing On grass wet with the same blood. It 
is also believed that at Avaryre the 
nightingales all sing ‘‘Vartan, Vartan!” 


————+er — 


THE ARMENIAN WOMEN, 


The Boston Transcript says: 


‘The courage shown by the Armenian 
women during the recent massacres is an 
illustration of how race traits may persist, 
and sometimes crop out almost unchanged 
after the lapse of hundreds of years. It 
will be remembered that some of the poor 
women who have just been murdered were 
offered their lives if they would renounce 
Christianity. They answered, pointing 
to the mangled bodies of their husbands 
and brothers, ‘‘We are not better than 
these; kill usalso.” In 450 A. D., when 
Armenia was a dependency of Persia, the 
Persian king tried to force the Armenians 
to exchange Christianity for fire-worship. 
They answered, ‘‘You have your sword, 
and we our necks. We are not better 
than those who have gone before us, 
who gave up their goods and their lives 
for this faith.” Eghiche, an Armenian 
bishop and historian of the fifth century, 
gives a graphic account of the Persian 
invasion, of which he was an eye-witness. 
In the eighth chapter he speaks as fol- 
lows of the fortitude shown by the Ar- 
menian women after the princes and 
nobles had been killed or carried away 
into captivity, and the country reduced 
almost to a desert: 

‘*But I cannot enumerate all the wives 
of the heroes, both of those who were in 
fetters, and those who had fallen in battle; 
for there are more whom I do not know 
than those whom I know. I know by 
name and by sight about five hundred; 
not only those who were the highest in 
rank, but many of low degree. All of 
them together, being kindled by a holy 
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emulation, put on the same virtue of 
fidelity. They forget even the name of 
the luxury belonging to their hereditary 
freedom, and became like men who have 
suffered from the beginning after the man- 
ner of peasants, and who have passed their 
lives in this world amid hardships. The 
elder ones took upon themselves the 
greater endurance. They were comforted 
by the invisible force of the eternal hope, 
and accepted the heavy burden of bodily 
pain. For although each of them had 
had hereditary servants, there was now 





nothing to distinguish between mistress | 


and waid. All wore the same dress, and 
all alike slept on the ground. Neither one 
made the other's bed. There was no dis- 
tinction even in their food. Aj!l 
mattresses were of the same dark color 
and all the pillows were alike black. 
They had no special makers of spiced 
dishes, nor bread-makers set apart for 
service at table, but everything was in 
common. None poured water on the 


the | 


other’s hanas, neither did the younger | 


ones offer towels to the elder. The deli- 
cate women had no soap, nor was oil 
offered to them for rejoicing. No costly 


platter was set before them, neither were | 


cup-holders found at their festivals. For 
none of them did an usher stand at the 
door, neither were the nobles called by 
them. 

no bridal chambers of the young 
brides became dusty and dim, and spiders’ 
webs were spuu in their sleeping-rooms. 
The high seats of their palaces were de- 


stroyed, and the vessels of their table | 


service were in disorder. ‘heir palaces 
fell, and the fortresses of their refuge 
crashed down in ruin; their flower-gar- 
dens dried up and withered, and the wine- 


bearing vines of their vineyards were torn | 


up. 


With their eyes they saw the spoil- | 


ing of their goods, aud with their ears | 
they heard of the sufferings of their dear | 


ones. ‘Their treasures were confiscated, 
and nothing at all was left of the orna- 
ments of their faces. 

The delicately reared women of the land 
of Armenia, who had been brought up in 
luxury and petted in costly clothing and 
on soft couches, went untiringly to the 
houses ot prayer, On foot and bare-footed, 
asking with vows that they might be en- 
abled to endure their great affliction. 
Those who from childhood had been 
reared on oxen’s brains and the choicest 
pieces of the deer, now were glad to eat 
vegetable food, like savages. The skins 
of their bodies, blackening, became dark, 
because by day they were sunburned, and 
all night they slept on the ground. The 
everlasting psalms were the murmurs of 
their lips, and their complete comfort was 
in the reading of the prphets. 

The women paired off two by two, like 
the animals, as equal and harmonious, 
drawing straight the furrow of the king- 
dom, that they might reach the harbor of 
peace without fail. They forgot their 
womanly weakness, and became brave 
males in the spiritual warfare. Doing 
battle, they fought against the cardinal 
sins ; they pulled up and threw away their 
deadly roots. With simplicity they con- 
quered guilefulness, and with sacred love 
they washed away the dark coloring of 
envy. They cut off the roots of avarice, 
and the death-bearing fruits of its branches 
dried up. With humility they trampled 
upon arrogance, and with the same 
humility they reached the heavenly 
height. With prayers they opened the 
closed doors of heaven, and with holy 
petitions caused the angels of redemption 
to descend. They heard the good tidings 
from afar, and glorified God in the 
highest. 

The widows among them became again 
as virtuous brides, and put away from 
them the reproach of widowhood. And 
the wives of those who were in fetters 
willingly restrained the physical appetites, 
and became partakers of the sufferings of 
the imprisoned saints. In their lives 
they resembled the brave martyrs in their 
deaths, and from a distance they became 
teachers of consolation to the prisoners. 
With their fingers they worked and were 
fed, and the pensions granted them by 
the court they sent year by year to their 
husbands, for their comfort. They be- 
came like the bloodless cricket, which 
lives without food by the sweetness of its 
song; and are living merely by drinking 
in the air, wearing the semblance of dis- 
embodied spirits. 

The snows of many winters melted, the 
spring arrived, the new birds came, life- 
loving men saw and rejoiced; but they 
could never see those for whom they 
longed. The spring flowers reminded 
them of their loving husbands, and their 
eyes longed in vain to see the desirable 
beauty of their faces. Their hounds died, 
and their hunting excursions were ended. 
No yearly festivals brought them from 
afar. The women looked on their dining- 
places and wept; and they remembered 
them in all their assemblies. Many monu- 
ments were raised to them, and the names 
of each inscribed thereon. 

But while thus upon all sides their 
minds were storm-beaten, the women did 
not retreat, nor weaken in heavenly 
virtue. To outsiders they appeared mourn- 
ing and sorrowful widows, but in their 
Own souls they were adorned with heav- 
enly love. They ceased to ask anyone 
who had come from a distance, ‘‘When 
shal] we see our dear ones?’ The desires 
of their prayers to God were only that 
they might finish their course with cour- 
age, filled with heavenly love, even as 
they had begun. 

And may we and they inherit together 
the Mother City of goodness (the heavenly 
Jerusalem) and those things which are 
promised to the beloved of God in Christ 
Jesus Our Lord! Amen. 

The Transcript adds: ‘*When we con- 
sider that Eghiché wrote nine hundred 
years before Chaucer, it helps us to real- 
ize that the Armenians were a civilized 
people, with an extensive and interesting 
literature, when the literature of our 
English ancestors was still in its earliest 


infancy.” 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PITAPAT AND GOLDIE. 


Pitapat was a gray cat, with a white 
forehead and black stripes, and white 
stockings on her feet, and big eyes that 
shone like stars. 

Goldie was a canary, with bright golden 
feathers, and long legs, and a sharp bill, 
and bright black eyes. 

When he wanted to see 
turned his head sideways. He came out 
of a neat little egg, ina long green cage 
at grandma’s house. I often saw his 
mother feed him and his three little baby 
brothers and sisters. When he was old 
enough grandma gave him to me. He sang 
beautifully. 

Aunty gave me Pitapat. When she was 
a kitten I put ribbons round her neck. 
Some were blue and some were red. She 
would run after a ball. 

One day she went down into the cellar 
and caught a mouse. I told her how 


wrong that was, but my papa said that | 
cats would do such things as long as they | 


were cats. 


One day mamma took me to a china | 


shop to buy a little pink bathtub for 
Goldie, who loved to bathe, and a saucer 
for Pitapat to drink milk from. We 
stopped at the chemist’s for cuttle-fish and 
a paper of seed for Goldie, and bought a 
nice piece of cat's meat for Pitapat. The 
things were all in mamma’s shopping-bag, 
and she let me carry it. I could hardly 
wait until the door was opened, [ was so 
anxious to get in, and I ran up to the 


| playroom two steps at a time. 





Generally, when I opened the door, 
Pitapat cried ‘‘Mew! ” and Goldie chirped 
a ‘*How-do-you-do.”’ This time I heard not 
a sound. 

The window was open, and outside, on 
the roof of the porch, sat Pitapat, with 
her back up and her tail as big as a 
sausage. And—oh—alas! I shall never for- 
get that moment—there, on the floor, was 
Goldie’s cage, upside down, the bottom 
out and empty. 

I gave a great.cry. Mamma said: ‘‘Oh, 
dear, how dreadful!’’ And papa came in 
at that moment. 

‘Just as I thought,” he said. ‘*Pitapat 
has found Goldie too great a temptation 
to resist, and has eaten her, bones and all. 
But who took the cage down? ”’ 

“Oh, papa,” I said, “I left it on the 
table. I forgot, but the door was shut.” 

‘* The door is srut now, but the bottom 
is out,” said papa. ‘Don’t cry so. Tl 
get you another bird.” 

“*It won’t be G Idie,” I said. ‘Oh, cruel 
Pitapat!” 

“Mew!” said Pitapat. 
mew!” 

She came in at the window and rubbed 
her head against my dress; but I just 
hated her. 

I caught up my little red-handled broom 
and chased her out of the house and into 
the street. 

‘Stay there, you wicked thing! ” I said. 


‘* Mew, mew, 


‘You shall never come into my house 


again! You area murderess! You killed 
my sweet, sweet Goldie, and ate her up!” 

Oh, how I cried after that! I almost 
made myself sick. When dinner was 
ready, papa carried me down in his arms, 
but I could not eat anything. I kept 
thinking of Goldie, all munched up; and 
of Pitapat, that I used to love so and had 
driven away. 

After dinner we went into the library. 
Mother made me lie on the sofa, and 


covered me with a shawl, and played on | 


the piano for me. Papa asked me if I 
wanted a little dog. But I said; ‘'No, 
thank you. I will never have a pet 
again.” 

And just as I said that the door-bell rang, 
and in came the girl. 


‘*A lady to see you, ma’am,” she suid. | 


And in walked a stranger. 

‘‘f don’t think you know me, Mrs. 
Brown,” she said. ‘I live next door. 
To-day, just after you went out with your 
little girl, my big cat, Whiskers, jumped 
out of the window upon the porch, and 
went into your house, call him as I might. 
The next moment something fell, and 
Whiskers came flying out, with your gray 
eat after him; and I saw your canary fly 
out, too, and up into our tree. Whiskers 
must have tried to catch it. He is wild 
for birds. But your pussy fought dread- 
fully with him. I was shocked. And all 
the while I heard the poor bird crying out 
up in the tree. And the wild birds kill 
canaries, you know. So I called in a lad 
out of the street, and asked him if he 
could catch the canary. And he said he 
thought so, for it could not fly far. And 
he has been up in the branches all this 
while! He has just caught it, and I do 
not think it is hurt a bit. Iam so glad!” 

Then in cane the boy, with Goldie in 
his hands—my dear, pretty Goldie, alive 
and well, and mine again! 

How mamma and papa thanked the 
lady! And what a lot of money papa gave 
the boy, though the lady had given him 
some before! 

It was worth anything, papa said, to see 
his little daughter happy once more. 


anything he 


Bridget ran for the cage, and we put 
Goldie in it, and gave him some seed and 
sugar and water and cuttlefish. 

‘After all, Pitapat was innocent,” said 
mamma. 

“Oh, my poor Pitapat! ” I cried. 

And I ran to the door and looked out. 
It was quite dark. but I heard a sad little 
2ry somewhere, and there in the corner 
of the garden I found my poor kitty cold 
| and hungry, and took her in my arms. 

“IT never ought to have believed it of 
| you, pet,” I said. ‘It was wicked of me. 
| Can you forgive me?” 

Pitapat answered ‘‘Mew!” and rubbed 
| her nose against my hand.— Dawn. 








|: 
| NERVOUS PEOPLE 


| And those who are all tired out and have | 
that tired feeling or sick headache can be | 


relieved of all these symptoms by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives nerve, 
mental and bodily strength and thor- 
oughly purifies the blood. It also creates 
a good appetite, cures indigestion, heart- 
burn and dyspepsia. 





Hoop’s PILLS are easy to take, easy in 
action and sure ineflect. 25c. 





L’Armenie-Armenia. 


Published Monthly in French and Eng- 
lish by Prof. Minas Tcheraz, Pro- 
fessor of the Armenian lan- 
guage and literature at 
King’s College, 

London. 








The paper gives the news of the Armenian 
question, items of Armenian intelligence from 
all parts of the world, a monthly record of the 
crimes and cruelties committed in Armenia, dis- 
cussions of the political situation, poems from 
the best Armenian poets, many of them here for 
the first time brought within the reach of French 
and English speaking readers; and an extremely 
interesting series of Armenian folk - stories. 
myths, legends and superstitions, never before 
collected or published. 

The editor, Prof. Tcheraz, was one of the 
Armenian delegates to the Congress of Berlin in 
1878, and was exiled by the [furkish govern- 
ment in conse quence. 


Subscriptions $3.75 per year. Address Prof. 










Minas [cheraz, 33 De Vere Gardens, London, 
W., England. 
Walki 
‘Walking, 
idi 
Riding, 
A- or in any occupa- 
1 & tion incidental toa 
VY fi womiun’s life, from 


childhood to moth- 
erhood, comfort, 
grace and heaith 
are secured by 
using the 


YW 
FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


Corset Waists. . 


Worn by over a million 
mothers, misses and children, 





Oia, 
WY 







Clamp buckle at hip for hose sup- 
porters, Tape-fastened buttons, 
Cord-edge button holes. Various 


shapes—long, short or medium, 
For sale by all Leading Retailers, 
Marshall Field & Co. Chicago, 
Western Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 


FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 


- 9 
Wwe 
341 Broadway, N. Y | i /, 


ranch Office: 537 Market St.. San Francisto 











EDUCATIONAL. 


KINDERGARTENING 


Successfully Caught by Correspondence. 
| Send 10 cents for a book containing full infor- 
,mation to ROBERTA KENT FRENCH, 
| Winchester, Randolph Co., Indiana. 


| 
| iv sasumens COLLEGE, SWATHMORE, PENN. 
Jpens #th month, 9th, lsv2. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
| Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
| ful location, extensive grounds, bulidings, machine 
shops laboratories, and librartes. For full particular 
| address CHARLES De GARMO, Ph. D., Prestdent 

















P.P. FIELD, M.D. 


TEACHERIOF 
English Literature, Oratory, 
Physical Development, REhetoric, 
Voice Culture, Gesture, 


Visible Speech and Kindred Studies, 
—aT— 
90 W. Springfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Stammering and other defects In voice and speech 
cured. Private and class instructions. Open for 
lecture engagements. 


Classes in 
Shakespeare 


All the regular classes in Shakespeare at 
Chauncy-Hall School 
adults), are open to Special Students at 





(one of which is for 


the same charge as but one class. 
(593 Boylston Street, Copley Square.) 





lowa Loan & Trust Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $318,000. 
INCORPORATED 1872. 

This old and prosperous company continues to 
issue its Debenture bonds in sums of $200, $300, $500 
and $1,000 each, bearing interest at 5\4. 

These bonds are amply secured by 

FIRST MORTGAGES ON REAL ESTATE, 
$105,000 of such mortgages being deposited for 


the security of each series of $100,000 bonds. 

The long experience and conservative manage- 
ment of this company commend its securities to 
eareful investors. Bonds for sale and fuller infor- 
mation cheerfully given by FREEMAN A. 
SMITH, Agent, formerly Treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Baptist Missionary Union, 


Office, 31 Milk Street, Boston, Room 22. 


JOSEPH HARTSRERN & SON, 
Decorative 


Upholsterers, 


FURNITURE, DRAPERIES. 
UPHOLSTERY, SHADES. 

A specialty is made of order work and furni- 
turcrepairing. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
or call at 1002 Boylston St., near Mass. Ave. 


NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington Si., Boston, Mass. 











Half-tone work a specialty. 





Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Print- 
ing Plates for all Illustrative Purposes. 





REMOVAL 
—§. C. SMALL 


| & CO., 


| 
| MAKERS OF 
| 
| 


PARLOR, CHURCH, 


—AND— 


LODGE FURNITURE, 


—AND— 


INVALID CHAIRS. 


have REMOVED to 


90 Canal Street. 


Elegant New Warerooms. 


MISS M. F. FISK, 


44 TEMPLE PLACE 








has received a very choice 
importation of 


GLOVES 


for Spring wear, and at very 





fair prices. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THe OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood 
Brookline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 


The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 
The second and closing volume just published. 

Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 

money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 1708 F 

St., Washington, D.C. Forwarded by mail, 

prepaid, on receipt of price. 

All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


New York and New England Railroad 








—FOR— —FOR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Trains. 


The Air Line Limited, via Air Line, 
Leaves Boston*3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P.M 
Parlor Cars,Coaches and Dining Care. 








Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M 





*Daily,including Sundays. Daily, Sundays ex 
cepted. City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


POPULAR BOOKS 


Miss Douglas’ Books 


IN WILD ROSE TIME. By Amanpa M, 
Dot Gras. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Douglas has written no story of greater beauty 
than this her last one. It is the daintiest of dainty 
love stories, at the same time that it tells a pathetic 
tale in the interests of down-trodden childhood, The 

ower disg layed tn this book is that of an artist—who 
oves not only bis tools and his work, but who puts 
into it the soul of an earnest interest and who looks 
forward to the good which may result therefrom to 
others. 

In the King's Country. A Christian En- 
deavor story. Uniformly bound in cloth. 
$1.50 each. 

Bethia Wray’s New Name 

* Osborne of Arrochar 





The Heirs of Bradley House 
Claudia 
The Foes of her Household 
*In Trust 
The Fortunes of the Faradays 
Stephen Dane 
* Lost in a Great City 
A Woman's Inheritance 
Sydnie Adriance 
Seven Daughters 
Home Nook or [ue Crown or Duty 
Hope Miils 
Out of the Wreck or Was it WortH THE 
Victory ? 
From Hand to Mouth 
Whom Kathte Married 
Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom 
A Modern Adam ana Eve in a Garden 
The Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe 
Floyd Grandon’s Honor 
The Heroes of the Crusades. Fifty Full 
Page Illustrations by Dore. 
*Larry. A Prize Story. Cloth, $1.00. 
Kathie Stories. six volumes. LIilustrated. 
each $1.00, 
KaThtie’s THREE Wisnes KaTHIE’? SoLpiers 
KaTHie’s AunT Rut IN THE RAgks 
KATHIE’S SUMMER AT CEDARWOOD 
KATHIE'’s HAnvest Days 
Santa Claus Land. Illustrated. Cloth, $1. 
The writings of Miss Douglas have found accep- 


tance with the pybite because they are characterized 
by goo t sense, a ki en tesight, and an avpreciation of 
ail that ix good anc noble in human life. Her stories 
are alway- pure, always pleasing, alwe ys elevating.— 


Home Journal. 





Miss Townsend’s Books 


Sirs, Only Seventeen! By Vircinia F. 


TowssenD. Cloth, $1.50. 

Miss Townsend’. s orles are all pure in sentiment 
and moral in tone. The inciden's in them are dra- 
matic #nd the situations striking, yet she never for- 
gets the duties of anautio , and so her books are 
always pure, bright, and cheery. She has brilliant 
descriptive and imaginative powers, which are dis- 
playea at their bi st In this new story. 

* Mostly Marjorie Day. ..... Cloth $1 50 

A Boston Girl's Ambition. ... Cloth 1 50 

The Deerings of Medbury. ... Cloth 1 00 

: >} prea Cloth 1 00 

ft yy Pereeveree -. Cloth 1 00 

The Milly of fuxbury....... Cloth 1 00 

That Queer Girl. Illustrated... Cioth 1 50 

Darryli Gap; or, Whetberit Paid. Cloth 1 50 

Only Girls. Lllustrated..... Cloth 1 50 

A Woman's Word and How She Kept 

De ee oe Ae ee OOS Cloth 1 50 

Lenox Dare. A Novel...... Cloth I 50 

Bat @ Pislteting. 6 2s ces cine Cloth 1 60 

What Christmas Says to New 

Year. A Poem......... 50 


Books marked with a star are also bound in 
paper at 50 cents each. ; 





” Jt be all booksellers, and sent by mation receips 
Our Illustrated Catalogue mailed free to any 
address. 


LEE AND SHEPARD Boston 


New Business for Women. 

Some years since I published in the 
Woman’s JOURNAL a notice headed as above. 
Many women wrote, inquiring; but almost 
immediately after the notice appeared, I became 
very unwell, and have been so nearly all the 
time since, often confined to my bed, and my 
life repeatedly in great danger. I had to give 
up the enterprise myself, and it has been 
impossible to answer the many letters that 
came. 

I am now recovering, and shall soon start 
the enterprise again. desire to apologize to 
the ladies who wrote me, and to say that I 
shall be pleased to hear from them all again. 

Having always sought to help all women 
to earn an independent, honest living, I have 
in planning this enterprise, specially arranged 
to give women g opportunities. Some 
branches of the business can be conducted 
with entire privacy, if ladies so desire, and 
without interfering with other work. There is 
opportunity in it for at least one active, 
energetic, business-like woman in every com- 
munity in the world. Especially good are 
the opportunities in small towns, villages, and 
districts of open country, where chances te 
make money are scarce. No capital is needed, 
and no payment in advance. 

Ladies need not be uneasy if their letters are 
not answered at once. All wild be answered as 
soon as they can be. Remember that, as above 
staied, the enterprise is To BE started—has not 
begun yet. All ladies who write me will be noti- 
fied when operations begin. 

HAMILTON WILLCOX. 
54 William St.. New York. 


NEW 


Wall Papers § 


For Season of 1895 


The largest stock in Boston. 
Wholesale and Retail at LOW- 
EST PRICES. 


T. F. SWAN, 
No. 12 CORNHILL, - - BOSTON 
Next door to Washington Street. 











Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. Mass. 


Your 








Manuscript STANDS a good 
chance with us. Enclose two 


stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 








W.R.BABCOCK ,Gen’! Pass’rAgent 


Jackson, Mieb 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
@inue to send it until payment is made, and collect 

whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office— whether directed to his name or 
e@nother’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 








FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
ét advocates. 

a ~_ 
STOCKHOLDERS’ MEETING. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the 
Woman's Jovgnat will he held at their office, 
No. 3. Park Street, Boston, on Monday, April 15, 
1895, at 12 M. The stockholders are respectfully 
invited to attend. 

By order of the directors, 

Jut1a Warp Howe, President. 

CATHARINE WILDE, Clerk. : 


—_— «2 — 


SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


In Ohio the question has been raised 
whether a woman, foreign born, whose 
husband is a citizen, must be naturalized 
in order to vote at the school elections. 
The State law provides for the naturaliza- 
tion of women of foreign birth, while the 
United States law declares that when a 
woman marries a citizen of this country 
she becomes a citizen also. Judge Ricks, 
of Cleveland, has decided that naturaliza- 
tion is not required, and foreign-born 
women have registered in that city in 
accordance with his decision. On the 
other hand the Toledo board of elections 
‘has denied the right of registration to 
women of foreign birth who have not 
taken out naturalization papers. 

Reports from the towns show a gen. 
eral and growing interest on the part of 
women in their newly acquired right. 
The women of Lima voted in large num- 
bers at the Republican primaries, and 
succeeded in nominating Mrs. Anna Mel- 
born Vieary for a member of the board of 
education. In Warren, Mrs. Mary Kint- 
ler and Dr. Lydia @hurchill have been 
nominated on the Democratic ticket. 

Mrs. Katherine E. West and Mrs. 
Ruth W. Mills, wives of two of the 
leading attorneys of Wilmington, have 
been nominated by the Republicans for 
members of the school board. Of the 
791 votes at the Republican primary 256 
were cast by women. In Wadsworth 
Mrs. A. M. Beck, wife of Mayor Beck, 
has been nominated by the Republicans. 
Women took an active part in the Repub- 
lican primary at Massillon, and Mrs. 
Harriet Doddridge, Miss Elizabeth Fol- 
ger and Mrs. Helen Beatty were nomin- 
ated for members of the school board. 
The first two ladies were also endorsed by 
the Democratsand Populists. In Bowling 
Green the women are holding frequent 
meetings, and the Republicans have nom- 
inated Mrs. W. S. Haskell and Mrs. Kate 
Reider. At the Republican primary in 
Conneaut, the women were out in force 
and nominated their candidates, Mrs. C. 
W. Pelton and Mrs. B. E. Thayer, despite 
strong opposition. In Sandusky, the Re- 
publicans have nominated Mrs. John Hol- 
land and Mrs. Albert W. Miller, and the 
Democrats Mrs. Frank Layman. 

The Prohibitionists in Lima have nom- 
inated Mrs. Mary P. Dean, and in Ada, 
Mrs. Pendleton. In McArthur, the young 
element in both parties united on a citi- 
zens’ ticket and nominated as members of 
the school board, Mrs. Minnie Will and 
Mrs. Alice Shively. 

In Springfield Mrs. Minnie W. Baines. 
Miller is the nominee of all the parties. 
The Western Christian Advocate says: 

The prominence is unsought, and the 
compliment all the greater on that ac- 
count. This is the proper way to inau- 
gurate this female augment of municipal 
power. 

It will be seen that all parties recognize 
the new element in school elections. In 
some instances the women have acted in- 
dependently of the parties. In Wooster 
they have nominated Mrs. C. W. Yokum; 
in McComb, Mrs. M. J. Turner and Mrs. 
W. J. Fishell; in Upper Sandusky, Mrs. 
Kate Snyder and Miss Nannie Bliss, and 
in Toronto, Mrs. R. J. Patton and Miss 
Hettie E. Walker. 

Many more instances might be given of 
the activity of women in Ohio. Every- 
where it is the best women who are most 
prominent in behalf of the schools, and 
they are supported by those must interest- 
ed in order and good morals. At a women’s 
mags-meeting in Findlay, addresses were 





made by Mrs. 8S. A. Strother, Mrs. 8. P. 
DeWolfe, Mrs. Emma E. Dreitzler, Mrs. 
M. J. Powell, Mrs. C. B. Allen, Rev. J. R. 
Mitchell, Rev. L. R. Mears, Rev. J. F. 
McKnight and Rev. L. W. White. The 
general sentiment was that the granting 
of suffrage to women on school matters 
was a tardy recognition which all women 
should not fail to avail themselves of, and 
that it was the first step toward universal 
suffrage. 

The Dayton Religious Telescope says: 

The women in this city are manifesting 
a deep interest in the coming municipal 
election. For the first time they will have 
the right to vote for members of the 
Board of Education. Last Wednesday a 
mass-meeting was held in the Woman’s 
Christian Association Building, presided 
over by Mrs. D. L. Rike. at which the 
members of the Board of Elections were 
present by invitation, to instruct the 
women in the use of the Australian ballot. 
Addresses were made by women respect- 
ing the duty and privilege of voting, and 
much interest was awakened. At a meet- 
ing of the official board of our Hartford 
Street Church Ja3t week, it was agreed to 
tender the church to the women in that 

art of the city for holding a mass meet- 
ng, to be addressed by women, with a view 
to awakening the women to the impor- 
tance of exercising the elective franchise. 
A meeting was held in our Summit Street 
Church last Saturday afternoon with the 
same object in view. The women do not 
want to take the authority of the city 
government into their own hands, but 
their interest plainly indicates that they 
are ready todo what they can to put the 
best men available in charge of our public 
schools. The result will be that the sev- 
eral parties will nominate men of integrity 
and intelligence, such as intelligent wom- 
en will support, or else be defeated at the 

olls. The power of women will be felt 
n Daytom at the ballot-box this year as 
never before. F. M.A. 
ee 
WHAT TO DO. 

Even apart from general considerations 
of humanity, the atrocious treatment of 
women by “the unspeakable Turk,” 
makes it eminently fitting that the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL should devote one 
number to the Armenian outrages. 

It is impossible to read the letters de- 
scribing them without heartfelt indigna- 
tion. But indignation is idle if allowed 
to evaporate without action. The ques- 
tion is, what can be done? 

Nearly twenty years ago, after the Bul- 
garian atrocities, Mr. Gladstone wrote: 

That such things should be done once 
is a damuing disgrace to the portion of 
our race which did them. That a door 
should be left open for their ever-so-barely 
possible repetition would spread that 
shame over the whole. 

By the continuance of Turkish rule, the 
door was left open not only for the possi- 
bility, but for the certainty of the repeti- 
tion of similar acts. What has just hap- 
pened on a large scale has been happening 
on a smaller scale ever since. 

The Turkish government will never 
mend its ways voluntarily. The smallest 
measure of reform that can give the 
Armenians security is the appointment 
over those provinces of a European Gov- 
ernor, not removable at the pleasure of 
the Sultan. This can only be accomplished 
by concerted action of the European pow- 
ers. England has an especial responsi- 
bility in the matter, for the reasons ex- 
plained elsewhere. The English states- 
men who have been most active in trying 
to spur England up to her duty in this 
matter say that their hands can be greatly 
strengthened by the expression of Amer- 
ican public opinion. A _ private letter 
lately received from a British Cabinet 
Minister says the same. It may be remem- 
bered in this connection that it was the 
report of an American Consul, Eugene 
Schuyler, which first convinced Mr. 
Gladstone of the truth of the Bulgarian 
atrocities. American public opinion has 
the more weight in Europe because the 
United States is known to have no wish 
to annex any part of Turkish territory— 
the ambition which makes all the Euro- 
pean nations eye each other with sus- 
picion. 

The people in England whe are doing 
most about this question, and the people 
in America who know most about it, are 
desirous that as many public meetings as 
possible shall be held, at which resolu- 
tions shall be passed, to be sent to our 
own government and that of Great Brit- 
ain. There is plenty of public sentiment 
wherever the facts are known. What is 
needed is to focus it and bring it to bear. 

Let each of our readers ask her minister 
either to preach on the subject, or to de- 
vote one Sunday evening meeting to it. 
If he expresses willingness to do so, but 
pleads lack of information, give him this 
number of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
urge him to send for Mr. Greene’s book, 
or, better, make him a present of it. 

Get resolutions passed not only by the 
churches, but by city councils, State 
Legislatures, clubs, sucieties and organ- 
izations of every kind. These resolutions 
should include (1) a protest against the 
atrocities, and a declaration that it is the 
duty of civilized nations to unite to put a 
stop to such deeds. (2) A request to our 
government to exert its utmost influence 





with the European powers for thisJend, 
and also to take a firm stand in behalf of 
the endangered lives, liberty and prop- 
erty of American citizens ia Turkey. It 
is best for each meeting to draw up its 
own resolutions, in order that there may 
not be a monotonous uniformity about 
the protests sent in. 

Above all, see that one copy of the resolu- 
tions is sent to our own Secretary of State, 
Hon. Walter Q Gresham, State Depart 
ment, Washington, D. C., another tothe Brit 
ish Foreign Office, Downing St., London, 
Eng., and a third to the London Daily News. 
The British Foreign Office is capable of 
suppressing the resolutions, as the Con- 
sular reports from Armenia have been sup- 
pressed for years past. But the London 
Daily News will give them to the world. 

Public opinion is omnipotent, and each 
of us controls a portion of public opinion. 
Let ua all do what we can to bring these 
hideous atrocities to an end. A. S.B. 


——*"+on—_ —__—_- 
THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 


The next Fortnightly Meeting will be 
held at the headquarters of the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A.,3 Park street, on Tuesday, 
April 9, from 2.30 P. M. to 4.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Halli, daughter of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, will be the lect- 
urer of the afternoon, instead of Miss 
Cora A. Benneson. As Mrs. Hall was to 
be in Boston on April 9, Miss Benneson 
has kindly agreed to postpone her lecture, 
previously announced for April 9, until 
the next Fortnightly. The subject of 
Mrs. Hall’s lecture will be ‘Knglish 
Women in Politics,” a lectare which has 
been received with much favor, and is 
most highly commended. Mrs. Howe is 
expected to accompany Mrs. Hall next 
Tuesday afternoon, and to add to the 
interest of the occasion by a brief address 
at the close of Mrs. Hall’s lecture. 

There will be music and recitation as 
usual, and tea with fancy biscuit, and 
light refreshments. All members of 
women suffrage associations admitted on 
presentation of their membership tickets. 
Auy others accompanying them, who are 
not members, will be admitted on pay- 
ment of ten cents for each. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE, Chairman. 


—— - ee 
A CARD OF THANKS. 


We take this means of thanking the 
many kind friends who helped us to re- 
deem a pledge of $100, given at the Na- 
tional Ameriean Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Atlanta, by means of a little festi- 
val held in Cambridge last week Friday. 

The speakers and musicians, the mem- 
bers of the League, and others who sent 
refreshments for the tea, those who gave 
their personal services, and those from 
other towns who braved the bleak March 
winds and helped to form our large 
audience, are all most warmly and grate- 
fully remembered. Our only regret is 
that the many interesting meetings and 
lectures in Cambridge on that day re- 
duced our audience to a certain extent, 
though not so much as we feared, and our 
hope of earning something for the Massa- 
chusetts Association as well is disap- 
pointed. However, the pledge to the 
National - American Association is re- 
deemed, and we are now free to work in 
fields nearer home. 

ANNIE T. AUERBACH, 
Mary WARE ALLEN. 
Cambridge, March 31. 


-_——_—_+@r— 


MEMORIAL MEETING FOR MRS. BROWN. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., MARCH 30, 1885. 
Baitors Woman's Journal; 

The memorial meeting briefly deecribed 
last week, held in affectionate remem- 
brance of the late Mrs. Charlotte Emer- 
son Brown, the first president of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
in East Orange, N. J., the town where 
she resided, was an interesting and in 
some respects unique occasion. The ser- 
vices were held at ‘Trinity Congregational 
Church, and were entirely conducted by 
women. The prayer and benediction were 
given by Rev. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well and Rev. Phebe Hanaford, and ad- 
dresses of affectionate eulogy were made 
by Dr. Jennie de la M. Lozier, Mrs. Ella 
Dietz Clymer, Mrs. Adeline Emerson 
Thompson (Mrs. Brown’s niece), Mrs. 
S. N. Johnson, president of the Orange 
Club, Mrs. Jennie June Croly, Mrs. Mar- 
garet S. Yardley, president New Jersey 
State Federation, and Mrs. Florence Howe 
Hall, State ehairman of Correspondence 
of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

Mrs. Brown’s devoted labors and loving 
zeal for the cause to which she gave her 
whole time for four years widely deserved 
this memorial tribute from her inter-club 
women. Mrs. Brown’s domestic life, her 
wifely devotion, and the beauty and hap- 
piness of her home life, were emphasized 
by the speakers. 

The Carol Club of the Woman’s Club, 
and Mrs. Kate Brownlie kindly volun- 
teered to furnish the music, in which they 





! 
were ably assisted by the organist, Mr. 


George J. Brewer, who also gave his ser- 
vices. FLORENCE HOwE HALL. 
—_————+Or—__—— 


SEW YORK RECEPTION TO MRS, BLAKE, 


New YORK, APRIL 3, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


The testimonial entertainment given to 
Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake on March 28, 
1895, by the members and friends of the 
New York City Woman Suffrage League, 
at the residence of Mrs. Esther Herrman, 
was an inspiring affair. It was an ova- 
tion from beginning to end. Letters were 
received from leading people all over the 
land, expressing gratitude and affection 
for the noble woman who had given 
twenty-six long years of earnest work 
and unselfish devotion to equal rights. 

Mrs. Herrman’s spacious house was 
crowded, over 500 persons being present. 
A beautiful souvenir programme, with a 
picture of Mrs. Blake and her signature, 
was given to each of the assemblage. 
Music instrumental and vocal, recitations 
and speeches took up part of the evening. 
While Mrs. Blake was escorted into the 
parlors by Mrs. Herrman aud Mrs. Goss, 
her two oldest friends, Miss Alice M. 
Judge played a triumphal march. Miss 
Bertha Webb gave several selections on 
the violin. Miss Faith Morse and Miss 
May Rankin sang, Miss Amy Lionel re- 
cited, and Mrs. Willet Seaman and Mr. 
Morgan J. Goldsmith gave songs. Miss 
Judge acc »mpanied the singers. 

Mrs. Esther Herrman then, amid great 
applause, addressed the audience: 


Many years ago I read that a suffrage 
meeting would be held near my home, 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham, Dr. Bellows 
and a Mrs. Blake to address the meeting. 
I desired to know what would be dis- 
cussed at such a gathering, so I asked my 
husband to accompany me. He declined 
with the words, ‘‘Mrs. Blake is a danger- 
ous woman,” and added, ‘*Don’t you go.” 
Mother Eve had the pluck to crave for- 
bidden knowledge, and being one of her 
daughters, I went. 1 was surprised to 
see & handsome, attractive and pleasant- 
faced woman, who did not inspire a 
shadow of fear. Most of those present 
to-night are aware of Mrs. Blake’s 
twenty-six years of faithful service in 
the instruction of woman in her birth- 
rights and in municipal reforms. She 
procured the appointment of women as 
matrons in police station houses, who 
protected unfortunate women from brutal- 
ity, a school of hygiene, and equal pay for 
equal work Look around and see wom- 
en in every avocation voicing their opin- 
ions and working for the good of all. 
When Dr. Parkhurst showed the dangers 
threatening our municipality, thousands 
of women held meetings and urged re- 
form. They worked for good govern- 
ment, clean streets, better tenement 
houses, and parks for poor children—all 
the result of Mrs. Blake’s teachings. 

This society has conferred upon me the 
honor of presenting to Mrs. Blake one 
part of this evening’s testimonial, which 
I do in handing her six hundred dollars, 
realized by the efforts of the officers of 
our League and Mrs. Blake’s friends.” 


Six new and crisp one hundred dollar bills 
protruded from a yellow satin purse, upon 
the front of which a cottage was painted, 
and the money is to be used to build a 
cottage by the seashore for summer rest. 
Mrs. Blake said: 


Although not taken by surprisein being 
asked to address you, I hardiy know how 
to find words in which to thank you for 
your kindness in making me this beauti- 
ful present, to aid me in building a sum- 
mer home for rest. It is gratifying 
not only to myself, but as a proof of the 
progress our cause has made. When I 
think of those dark years during which 
we could only hold meetings of a few 
faithful ones in some small upper room. 
1 realize how our cause has progressed 
when there can be such a gathering as 
this. You have each and all been so kind! 
In this life we do not often realize our 
dreams, but I have been fortunate enough 
to realize some of mine. The Pilgrim 
Mothers’ Dinner was the realization of a 
dream. WhenI was a child [| loved fairy 
stories, as most children do, and I often 
wished that I could have a fairy god- 
mother. As I grew older, I began to 
think that there were no fairy god- 
mothers, but when I came to New York I 
found that the fairy god-mother lived 
here. You all know how she looks. She 
is not very tall, and has white hair, a 
lovely, benevolent face, and is always 
making people happy. (Loud applause, 
for the audience recognized this as a pict- 
ure of Mrs. HRerrman.) I have her to 
thank most for this evening. Then the 
officers and members of the League have 
been so faithful, and have done so much! 
I thank you all for your interest in our 
cause and for your kindness to me, and I 
hope to see you all in “the cottage by the 
sea.” 

Mrs. Blake then held a reception, and 
all had kind greetings for her. 

An elegant supper was served, and the 
guests lingered until late. Among those 
present were Mr. and Mrs. Thaddeus 
Wakeman, Mr. and Mra. Jno. W. Lovell, 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Judge, Mrs. Goss, 
Miss Allen, Mr. and Mrs. J. Beverly Rob- 
inson, Mrs. Jennie Croly, Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Sage, Miss Katharine Blake, Miss 
Barcalow, Miss Harriet Keyser, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Stanton Lawrence (Mrs. E. Cady 
Stanton’s daughter), Judge and Mrs. J. 
Warren Higley, Mr. Isaac Smith (Japanese 
Consul), Judge and Mrs. Fuller, Mr. 
Eugene Clark, Mr. and Mrs. J. H. John- 





son, Mr. and Mrs. Fulton, secretary Good 


Government Club “B.”, Mr. Star Hoyt 


Nichols, Mr. and Mrs. E. Edgerton, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. C. Kroh, Mr. Wm. Firplank 
Barney, and others. 
WINIFRED E. JUDGE, 
Sec. N. Y. W. S. League, 


> 


INTERESTED IN HOME WORK, TOO. 








Bditors Woman's Journal; 

It is but proper to state, in justice to the 
ladies who arranged the festival in Cam- 
bridge, that their interest in the work here 
at home is as keen as ever; noone would 
question that they are as active workers 
for the Massachusetts Suffrage Associa- 
tion as any member of the Cambridge 
League. The writer will mention only 
one fact, as evidenze of the intense inter- 
est felt in the work in our own State. 
One of these ladies by her personal efforts 
collected $89 for the Massachusetts 
W.8. A. on the portrait of Lucy Stone, 
which was given by the husband of the 
other to the same Association. This ac- 
tivity wlil. continue, and will not inter- 
fere with the feeling that prompts them 
to help their sisters, as far as lies in their 
power, in those States where campaigns 
are to follow constitutional amendments, 
or legislative enactments for suftrage. 

Cambridge, Mass. A. T. A. 


APPEAL TO ILLINOIS SUFFRAGISTS, 


CHICAGO, ILL., MARCH 30, 1895. 
Your officers feel the need of making a 
greater demonstration as to the popu- 
larity and justice of the Township Suffrage 
bill now before the Legislature, and are 
planning a hearing before the House Elec- 
tions Committee, for April 10, at 2 P. m. 
The following are the names of the 
speakers: Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, Prof. 
Rena Michaels Atchison, Rev. Celia Par- 
ker Woolley, Mrs Emma Smith DeVoe, 
Mrs. F. H. Rastall, Mrs. Frank Hubbard, 
Mrs. Elmina Springer, Dr. Julia Holmes 
Smith, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, Mrs. Emma C. 
Evald, Mrs. Marion Foster Washburn, 
Mrs. L. L. Long, Madam Humpal Zeman, 
and we hope also Dr. Sarah Hackett Stev- 
enson and Mrs. Elien M. Henrotin. Most 
of the time will be occupied by those 
most accustomed to public speaking. 
Such an array of brilliant women should 
bring women in by the thousands from 
all the counties adjoining Springfield. 
We want other women to come, to prove 
that it is the best women of the State and 
many of them, who want the ballot. The 
party will leave Springtield at 5.30 P. M. 
and will reach Decatur in time for the 
first exercises of the State Convention 
April 10, at 8.30 P. M. 
Please continue the petition work. 
CATHARINE WAUGH MCCULLOCH. 
iniinipamemaiillibaaest = 


GEORGIA NOTES. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 


The president of the Georgia Woman 
Suffrage Association, Miss H. Augusta 
Howard, and the secretary and treasurer, 
Mrs. Claudia Howard Maxwell, resigned 
their respective offices. But the other 
three members of the executive com- 
mittee, Mr. D. M. Allen, Mrs. K. M. 
Hardwick, and myself, refused to receive 
their resignations, and I am now happy to 
inform you that Miss Howard and her 
sister have yielded to our entreaties, and 
will continue to serve the Georgia W. 8. 
A. until they are re-elected at the State 
Convention to be held this fall. 

(Mrs.) M. L. McLENDon, 
First Vice-President Ga. W. S. A. 


> 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


SOMERVILLE.—The Somerville W. S. 
League and the West Somerville W. C. T. 
U. united on April 2, in a meeting at the 
Unitarian Church at West Somerville. 
In spite of inauspicious weather, there 
was a large attendance. Mrs. S. D. Field 
presided. The pastor, Rev. Mary Traffern 
Whitney, opened the meeting with prayer. 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell gave an ad- 
dress on equal suffrage. Mesdames Pierce 
and Thorpe sang very sweetly. Brief 
remarks were made by Mrs. Martha Perry 
Lowe and a number of ladies in the audi- 
ence. By kind permission of the pastor a 
collection was taken for the Massachu- 
setts W.S. A. 





City PoInT.—A Jargely attended meet- 
ing of the League was held on Tuesday 
evening last week at the residence of the 
president, Mrs. G. H. Watson. Mrs. M. 
H. A. Evans read a thoughtful paper, in 
which the arguments offered by the 
Brookline remonstrants were considered. 
This was followed by a bright paper upon 
‘Home Amusements,” by Mrs. Frank 
Snow. Mrs. E. 8. Boland read a paper 
upon ‘The Duty of Hospitality.” rs. 
F. J. Tuttle gave an interesting résumé of 
a chapter of Howell’s ‘‘Altrurian Travel- 
ier.” A brief discussion by Rev. E. S. 
Wheeler, Rev. M. H. A. Evans and 
others concluded the business. Miss 
Arey gave a pleasing recitation, and 
Miss Charnock read a descriptive poem, 
avd a ballad was cay rendered by Miss 
Spencer, who with Miss Dickson contrib- 
uted a duet, Miss Bertha Watson acting 
as accompanist. Light refreshments were 
served by a bevy of young ladies, the 
guests remaining until a late hour. 
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~The Dr. 8S. Appleton 


SCIENTIFIC SHOES. 


(Last Patented.) 
RIGHT WRONG 





DISEASE 


HEALTH 


These Shoes STAND FIRST 
BECAUSE 


They are tre only correct shoes made, and they 
prevent and cure corns, buntons, ingrowing 
nails, and stimulate vitality in the whole body. 
You cannot be well and strong with false shoes, 
no matter how broad they look. ‘These shoes 
look well, make you feel well and are right in 
every way for woman, man, child or infant. 

Look ovuT FoR Basy’s Fser! 
Consultation at Office free. 

These shoes are worn by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

Mrs. Ellen A. Richardson 

and her daughters, 

Mrs. Georg Henschel, London, 

Mrs. Dr. Geo. E. Mecuen, 

Mrs. Eliza Trask Hill, 

Mrs. Samuel! B. Shapleigh, 

Mrs. John E. Lodge, 

Mrs. Mark Hollingsworth, 

Mrs. William . “om 

Mrs. Henry A Rice, 

Mrs. R. C. Hooper, 

Mrs. Dr. Bayard Holmes, Chicago, 

Mrs. Francis M. Steele, “s 
H. H. Field, “ 

M. L. Williston, 

Ada F. Lewis, “ 
Wm. Penn Nixon, 
Charlotte Holt, Att'y, “ 

Lydia Avery Coonley, 

A. Hemenway, Boston, 

George H. Chickering, Boston, 

Mr. Harry Burnott, “ 

Mr. John Jeffries, a 

Mrs. George Bancroft, “s 

Mrs. James T. Fields, a 

Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks, “ 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, bd 

Mrs. Heary Endicott, 6s 

Dr. Rachel Speakman, 

‘“ Emily A. Bruce, o 

“« E. J. Alexander, “ 

“« S.J. Ermentrout, si 

« F. M. Morris, “ 

“ H. O. McCalmont, os 
and bundreds of intelligent people and their 
cbildren all over the civilized world. 
> Send f.r book ‘‘The Human Foot and the Art 
of Shoeing,’’ by Dr. 8. Appleton, enclosing four 
cents in stamps. 

Address The Samuel Appleton Scientific Shoe 
Company, 48 Winter St., Boston, Mass. 

N. B. If you live at a distance, send by mail 
an old pair of boots and a pencil outline of both 
feet (stockings on) on stiff brown paper, and we 
will send you a diagosis of your case, prices, etc. 


Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mrs. 
Mr. 

Mr. 








“KNITTED TABLE PADDING 





lsanecessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 


WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft 
ness, not hardening as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


NEw YorK, May 30, 1894. 
KNITTED MaTTREss Co., Canton Junc- 
tion, Mass. : 

Gentlemen—The Table Padding manu- 
factured by your Company has been in 
use here for several yeurs, giving satis- 
faction. It is the best material for the 
Purpose that I have seen. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM TAYLOR, 
St. Dennis Hotel. 








on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
At alltbe leading dry goods houses 
Write us for samples and catalogue 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 
Canton Junction, Mass. 


YOU 


Ladies’ 
Cotton Shirt Waists, 


Now in Progress at , 


MISS M. F, FISK’S, 


#4 TEMPLE PLACE 


INSIST 


— 
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[HE SEFRIENDING COMMITTEE 


thea! the attention of ladies temporarily disabled 

ther ee hervous diseases to the favorable terms 
a, have been able to obtain at the Newton Rest. 

mite, For particulars address Befriending Com. 
tee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 





AMERICAN INTERESTS INVOLVED. 


Few people are aware of the amount of 
American property and the number of 
American lives now endangered in Turkey. 
Aside from our large commercial interests 
in that country, there are 223 American 


| missionaries at work in Turkey, who have 
| now in operation five well-equipped col- 


leges for both sexes, six theological semi- 
naries, 80 high schools for boys and board- 
ing schools for girls, and 530 common 
schools for both sexes—in all, 621 educa- 
tional institutions, with an attendance of 
27.400 pupils. Travellers of all denomina- 
tions testify to the great value of the edu- 
cational work done by the missionaries, 
aside from their religious work. Some- 
thing of the extent of the latter may be 


| judged from the fact that the number of 





copies of the Scriptures (entire or in 
part) which have been put io circulation 
by the Levant Agency of the American 
Bible Society alone is 1,378,715. There 
are 155 missionary churches, with 13 528 
communicants and 60,000 adherents. 
There is an American Medical College 
and Hospital at Beirut, and American 
missionary physicians yearly treat many 
thousands of patients, of all races and 
and religions, for a nominal price and 
often gratuitously. The total value of 
the American property in Turkey exceeds 
$2,500,000. 

The Turkish government, alarmed by 
the rapid spread of intelligence among its 
Christian subjects, has for years been 
persecuting and harassing the American 
mission schools. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin and 
other experienced missionaries assert that 
an injurious discrimination is made in 
this respect between the American mis- 
sion schools and those of other countries 
—France, Great Britain, etc. The mission- 
aries of other nations are seldom molested, 
because their respective governments vig- 
orously resent any attack upon them; 
while American property is unscrupu- 
lously seized and American missionaries 
are annoyed upon the slightest pretext, 
because the United States has the repu. 
tation of being negligent and indifferent 
about the protection of its citizens abroad. 
This is humiliating, but a fact. 

The American missionaries have given 
the Turkish government no provocation 
for its persecution of their schools. They 
have uniformly exerted all their influence 
to dissuade the Armenians from trying to 
right their wrongs by revolution. They 
have seen that every attempt at revolution 
has been made a pretext by the govern- 
ment for inflicting eevere cruelties not 
only upon those engaged in it, but upon a 
multitude of people not in any way con- 
nected with it. They have believed that 
the revolutionary movement could not suc- 
ceed, and would only increase the suffer- 
ings of the people. They have also feared 
that it might excite the suspicious Sultan 
to expel the missionaries from the coun- 
try, or might give Russia an excuse for 
trying to annex the Armenian provinces. 
All the missionaries prefer Turkish rule 
to Russian rule, for the obvious reason 
that Turkey allows Protestant mission- 
aries to work within her boundaries, 
while Russia does not. For all these 
causes, the missionaries have tried to re- 
press the spirit of revolt. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin has even expressed 
himself so strongly against the revolu- 
tionists that the Turkish government has 
tried to represent him as an apologist for 
Turkish cruelties—a use of his letter 
against which Dr. Hamlin emphatically 
protests. In an article published in the 
Chicago Advance, of Dec. 27,1894, Dr. Ham- 
lin says: 

He (the Turkish Minister at Washing- 
ton) has used dishonorably a letter of 
mine published in the Congregationalist a 
year ago. Taken as a whole, there is 
nothing in the letter which I wish to 
change; but I protest against every line 
which his Excellency has quoted, because 
of the parts he has left out. The Turkish 
government at Constantinople has intro- 
duced these misquoted extracts into a 
document of defence which it has sent to 
all its embassies ix foreign lands for cir- 
culation. ... A terrible and most atro- 
cious and cruel slaughter has undoubtedly 
been committed upon innocent and un- 
armed peasants,... and the Turkish 
government has abdicated every claim to 
being classed in the category of civilized 
governments, by officially aiding in the 
outrages. 

The Turkish Government has a special 
dread of American ideas of free govern- 
ment. It will not let its Armenian sub- 
jects come to this country, and they have 
to escape by as many devices as fugitive 
slaves did in the days of the underground 
railroad. 

Dr. Herman N. Barnum, of Euphrates 
College, Harpoot, says in a letter pub- 
lished in the Congregationalist, Feb. 8, 
1894: 

Passports are given to other countries, 
but security is taken that the person hold- 
ing it will not go to America. Without 
such security, it is even impossible to 
obtain a permit to travel in this country. 

When Armenians do succeed in escap- 
ing to this country, and become American 
citizens, they are forbidden to revisit their 
families. In his message of December, 
893, President Cleveland said : 





The Ottoman Government has an- 
nounced its intention to expel from its 
dominions Armenians who have obtained 
naturalization in the United States since 


Not Armenians who are guilty of any- 
thing in particular, it will be observed, 
but naturalized Armenians in general. 
President Cleveland adds that in the 
absence of a naturalization treaty between 
the two countries, the United States can- 
not prevent the Turkish Government from 
carrying out ‘-its declared policy against 
naturalized Armenians.” 

Negotiations have been going on for 
thirty years to obtain a naturalization 
treaty with Turkey by which naturalized 
American citizens may be allowed to re- 
visit their native country, provided they 
do not stay there more than two years; 
but the Turkish Government perpetually 
postpones and refuses. 

The Turkish Government claims the 
right to exclude from its dominions all 
Turkish subjects who have obtained 
foreign naturalization, but it is only 
against naturalized citizens of the United 
States that this wholesale exclusion is at- 
tempted. Armenians who have become 
naturalized in any other foreign country, 
whether with or without having first ob- 
tained the formal consent of the Turkish 
Government to transfer their allegiance, 
are allowed to return without molesta- 
tion, unless there is something against 
them personally. 

There is no reason why the United 
States, which is strong enough to crush 
Turkey with one finger, should submit to 


‘these insulting discriminations against 


its mission schools and its naturalized 
citizens. As Mr. Greene says in his book, 
and as Mrs. Howe has often pointed out 
in her speeches, ‘‘Not a drop of blood 
need be shed,” either to secure the re- 
forms promised for Armenia in the Berlin 
treaty, or to protect the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens in Turkey. For the first, all 
that is necessary is resolute diplomatic 
pressure from the European powers signa- 
tory to the Berlin treaty; for the second, 
that one or two American iron-clads 
should be sent to cruise quietly up and 
down in the Mediterranean, without firing 
a shot, merely to show that we mean busi- 
ness. When Admiral Farragut visited 
Constantinople with his squadron, his 
simple inquiry, ‘‘When are you going to 
issue the firman for the building of Rob- 
ert College?” secured the immediate issu- 
ing of the permit, which the Turkish 
Government had been promising for years, 
without the least intention of ever grant- 
ing it. The late Prof. E. A. Freeman has 
pointed out that, in dealing with the 
Turk, it is as easy to gain an ell as an 
inch. ‘*‘To mere talk, he will not yield 
the inch; to force, or the resolute threat 
of force, he will at once yield the ell.” 


SKETCH OF ARMENIA. 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Armenia is a mountainous district of 
Western Asia, lying around Mt. Ararat, 
and containing the sources of the Tigris, 
Euphrates and Araxes rivers. It is south 
of the Caucasus Mountains, between the 
Black, Caspian and Mediterranean seas. 
The scenery is magnificent. Valleys of 
incomparable fertility are protected by 
first-class strategic positions. The moun- 
tains abound in rich mines, which cannot 
be worked because of the unsettled state 
of the country. 

HISTORY. 

Armenia was the seat of one of the most 
ancient civilizations of the globe. Its 
people are of Aryan race, and were con- 
temporary with the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians. They enjoyed four periods of 
national independence, under four dynas- 
ties, extending over about three thousand 
years. 

Their origin is lost in the mists of 
antiquity. According to their own tradi- 
tion, they are the descendants of Japhet, 
who settled in Armenia after the Ark 
rested on Ararat. In the earliest days of 
recorded history, we find them occupying 
their present home. They are referred to 
by Herodotus, Xenophon, and other 
ancient writers. In the Bible it is re- 
corded that the sons of Sennecharib 
escaped ‘‘into the land of Armenia.” Eze- 
kiel also refers to Armenia,under the name 
of Togarmah, as furnishing Tyre with 
horses and mules, animals for which it is 
still famous; and ‘the Kingdom of Ara- 
rat” is one of the nations summoned by 
Jeremiah to aid in the destruction of 
Babylon. 

Geographically, Armenia is the bridge 
between Europe and Asia. In the early 
centuries the Armenians acted the part of 
Horatius, and ‘‘kept the bridge,’’ defend- 
ing the gate of Europe against successive 
invasions of the uncivilized hordes. of 
Asia. Their resistance was finally beaten 
down by superior numbers, and for many 
centuries they have bad no national inde- 
pendence, and their country has been little 
more than a battleground for rival inva- 
ders. 

Considering that for centuries the 

(Concluded on Eighth Page.) 
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OPENING 
Of our SPRING COLLECTION of 


Ladies’ Fine 
French Capes 


—AND— 


Tailor MadeJackets 


As usual we have striven to avoid 
styles that were liable to be seen else- 
where, and have taken great pains to 
secure exclusive designs and materials. 

We shall offer as a special feature 
of the opening a large purchase of 


BLACK JACKETS AT $12 &$16 


Single and double breasted, silk lined 





throughout, beautifully made. 


202 to 212 Boylston Street and Park &q. 





MARRIED. 
Adele R. Solomons and Myer E. Jaffa, 
Thursday, March 21, 1895, San Francisco, 


Cal. At home Sundays in April and May, 
1707 Scott Street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Through a delay in printing and bind- 
ing, the ‘Legal Status of Women” will not 
be ready before April 10. Orders received 
at the WOMAN's JOURNAL Office accom- 
panied by the price will be filled postpaid 
by mail. 

The appointments were recently made 
for the ‘‘Senior Exhibition,” at co-educa- 
tional Pates College. The students read | 
their orations before a committee that 
selected the best to be delivered in public. 
Out of the twelve chosen, seven are young 
ladies. 

Mrs. Charles H. Sawyer and Mrs. Daniel 
Hall, of Dover, have been appointed by 
the governor and council to represent 
New Hampshire upon the woman’s de. 
partment of the Cotton States and Inter- 
national exposition at Atlanta, Ga., next 
September. 

Miss Ednorah Nahar, who last winter 
kindly aided the woman tuffrage fair by a 
recitation,is to play ‘‘Leah the Forsaken,” | 
at the Hollis Theatre, on Tuesday after- | 
noon, April 30, under the auspices of the 
Press Club, the N. E. Press Club, the 
Independent Women Voters, and other 
benevolent, literary, and reformatory as- 
sociations. 

A very successful fair and social enter- 
tainment was given in Cambridge, March 
29, by Miss Allen and Mrs. Auerbach to 
raise funds for Southern work. Rev. Mr. 
Tiffany presided, and there were recita- 
tions and music, addresses by Mrs. Die- 
trick and Mrs. Livermore, a poem by Mr. 
Garrison, which we print this week, and 
brief remarks by Miss Blackwell. One 
hundred dollars was made for the cause. 
See card elsewhere. 

Extensive preparations are making for 
the performance of ‘‘Longfeliow’s Dream” 
April 25, at Hollis Street Theatre, under 
the auspices of the New England 
Women’s Press Association. This choice 
entertainment has been given with great 
success in other cities; and a social in- 
terest is added to the beautiful spectacle | 
by the fact that the cast includes well- 
known people of Boston and vicinity. 
Vouchers for seats, to be exchanged at 
the theatre on and after April 18, are for 
sale by Miss Wilde at this office. 








The memorial meeting for Mrs. Char- 
lotte Emerson Brown, held at her place 
of residence, East Orange, New Jersey, on 
March 19, was an impressive one. After 
an organ prelude by George J. Brewer 
and the Lord’s Prayer, there were ad- 
dresses by Mrs. S. M. Johnson, Adelaide 
Thompson, Jennie De La M. Lozier, Flor- 
ence Howe Hall, Jennie June Croly, Phebe 
A. Hanaford, Kate Upson Clarke, Ella 
Dietz Clymer and Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley 
presided. The addresses were  inter- 
spersed with hymns by Mrs. A. Douglas 
Brownlie and the Woman’s Carol Club. 


FAIGHEST 





THE most fashionsble and popular 
article of dress for the coming season 
will be the Cotton Shirt-Waist and there 
is no one who has given more care and 
expense in securing perfect fitting ones 
than Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place. She has 
received all of the popular effects in colors 
in Madras, Cheviot, Chambray, Lawn 
and Briliant, and invites you to her open- 
ing of these goods, Monday, April 8th. 





SPRINGER BROS. 


Their Seasonable Display of Handsome 
Capes atd Garments. 


Messrs. Springer Bros. are showing a 
beautiful stock, in endless variety, of 
spring capes and garments of every de- 
scription. The capes in velvet are wey 
handsome in appliqués of écru and blac 
lace, broadcloths. cut-steel, irridescent 
spangles, with different colored chiffons, 
forming a dainty collar. The capes in peau 
de soie silks and green velvets are very 
handsome. The new jackets have the 
stylish, large melon sleeves, with no ful- 
ness in the shoulders. and the draped 
sleeves are effective. The English covert 
cloths are used in all shades, from dark 
brown to coachman’s drab, with the box 
front and tight fitting back. The silk 
waists are very stylish in taffeta, surah, 
satin, and wash silks, while in the skirts 
the lighter weight goods are extremely 
pretty in figured alpaca, brocaded satin, 
figured surah andcrépons. A jaunty new 
Eton suit, in black or blue serge, is 


| trimmed with black braid and buttons 
| belted in at the waist, confining the figure 


very becomingly. A novel suit isa ca 
and skirt to be worn with shirt or silk 
waists. The ekirts in novelty goods, from 
the darkest brown to lighter colored tan 
shades, are very pretty. In fact, Messrs. 
Springer Bros. offer every inducement for 
the earliest inspection. 
—_—o—_— 

Miss Fisk 44 Temple Place, has an 
opening of gloves this week, and very at- 
tractive goods are shown. 











AMUSEMENTS. 


CASTLE Sa. 


THEATRE. 


421 Tremont St. 
Telephone 977 Tremont. 
Edward E.Rose...... Lessee and Man 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Mat. at 








er 


MONDAY, APRIL 8—THIRD WEEK. 


The Whitney Opera Co,, 


In the Comic Opera Success, 


ROB ROY. 
HOLLIS ,StBEt 


THEATRE. 
ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


THIS WEEK ONLY. 
SOL SMITH 


RUSSELL. 


Mon. and Tues. Eve'g3 and Sat. Matinee, The 
Heir-at-Law. Wed. and Thurs. Eve’gs and 
Wed. Matinee, Peaceful Valley. Fri. and 
Sat. Nights, A Poor Relation. Evenings at 

. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. Easter week 
only—PRIMROSK and WKSI’S MAM- 
MOTH MINSTRELS. 








Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
CHARLES F. ATKINSON .. . - Manager 
A Magnificent Scenic Production of the Original 

of all Railroad Plays 


THE DANCER SICNAL. 
Magnificent 
Scenic Effects and Wonderful Mechanism. 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2 


BOSTON COUCH BED 


Useful In Day As Well 
As At Night. 



















‘SCaVAYT 

















A Most Comfortable Bed. 


PREFERABLE TO MAN- 
TLE, UPRIGHT & CHIF- 
FONNIER BEDS. 


Boston Couch Bed Co., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


OO North St., Boston, Mass, 
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LIBERTY. 


BY ALICE 8TONE BLACKWELL. 








[From the Armenian of Michael Nalbandian. 
Nalbandian, a distinguished Armenian patriot, 
journalist and poet, was thrown into prison by 
the Russian government for his political opin- 
ions, and died there of lung disease contracted 
in the prison. After his death, these lines were 
found written on the wall of his cell :) 

When God, who is forever free, 

Breathed life into my earthly frame— 
From that first day, by his free will 

When /a living soul became— 

A babe upon my mother’s breast, 

Ere power of speech was lent to me, 
Even then I stretched my feeble arms 

Forth to embrace thee, Liberty! 


Wrapped round with many swaddling bands, 
All night I did not cease to weep, 
And in the cradle, restless still, 
My cries disturbed my mother’s sleep. 
“OQ mother!"’ in my heart | prayed, 
“Unbind my arms and leave me free!” 
And even from that hour 1 vowed 
To love thee ever, Liberty! 


When first my faliering tongue was freed, 
And when my parents’ hearts were stirred 
With thrilling joy, to hear their son 
Pronounce his first clear-spoken word, 
“Papa, Mamma,”’ as children use, 
Were not the names first said by me; 
The first word on my childish lips 
Was thy great name, O Liberty! 


‘Liberty !'’ answered from on high 
The sovereign voice of Destiny: 
‘Wilt thou enroll thyself henceforth 

A soldier true of Liberty ? 

The path is thorny all the way, 
And many trials wait for thee; 
Too strait and narrow is this world 
For him who loveth Liberty.” 


“Freedom !"’ I answered, ‘‘on my head 
Let fire descend and thunder burst; 
Let foes against my life conspire, 
Let all who hate thee do their worst; 
I will be true to thee till death; 
Yea, even upon the gallows tree 
The last breath of a death of shame 
Shall shout thy name, O Liberty !’’ 


——@ >——__—_— 


HELPS BY THE WAY. 


BY NELLIE M. RICHARDSON. 


As the days pass swiftly onward, 
One by one, 

Leaving all you've hoped and p!anned for 
Still undone; 

As you see the shadows gather 

Thick before your hurrying feet. 

And the way seems very lonesome, 

And the path grows very steep— 


Courage, friend, be not disheartened ; 
Lend a hand! 

And the faltering brother near you 
Help to stand! 

Just a litt/e heavier, maybe, 
Than your own, 

Is the load which he is bearing 
All alone. 


Yes, the days are passing swiftly, 
But we may 
Find a ray of light to cheer us 
On our way. 
As we journey up the hillside, 
Shadows come, but need not stay, 
If we look for gleams of sunshine 
When the cloud has passed away. 


Ah, friend, life is not so dreary 
After all! 
’Tis the way we do our duties 
Makes them small. 
Grand and glorious could the humblest 
Life-work be, 
If we only try to do it 
Worthily. 


Use your time, but do not waste it; 
Moments fly. 
You will find a time for resting 
By and by. 
While so many hearts are breaking, 
While so many homes are sad, 
Happy we should te, if only 
We can make one poor heart glad. 


a> 
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BETTY’S VERSE. 


BY SARAH B. KENYON. 

Mr. Rogers wasthinking. His thoughts 
went back twenty years, and he saw him- 
self a young man doing a prosperous 
business, and, although not in partner- 
ship, still intimately associated with one 
who had been his playmate, neighbor and 
close friend for thirty years. And then 
Mr. Rogers saw the financial trouble that 
had come upon him, and he thought bit- 
terly that, if the friend had played the 
part of a friend, it might have been 
averted. 

He saw the twenty years of estrange- 
ment; he felt again the bitterness of that 
hour of failure. 

Mr. Rogers rose from hia chair, and 
going to his safe, drew from it three notes 
for five thousand dollars each, due on the 
following Monday. 

“Twenty years is a long time to wait 
for justice,” said he to himself; “but 
now, and without my lifting a finger, 
these notes have come into my posses- 
sion, and I know, Robert French, that it 
will be hard for you to pay them. I 
knew justice would be done at last.” 
And Mr. Rogers replaced the notes in his 
safe, and, closing his office, went home 
to eat. Many a man will cry out for jus- 
tice when it is revenge he desires. 





On Monday morning Mr. Rogers went 
to the station to take the eight o’clock 
train for Boston. He had just taken his 

seat in the car when he heard his name 
spoken, and saw Mr. Palmer, his neigh- 
bor, standing by his seat. 

| “Are you going to town?” asked Mr. 

| Palmer. 

| Yes,” was the reply. 

| can do for you?” 

‘[ wish you would take charge of my 
| little girl as far as M——. Her grand 
| mother will meet her there. I have prom- 
| ized her this visit for a week, and in- 
, tended to take her down myself, but just 
at the last minute I have received a dir- 
patch that I must be here to meet some 
men who are coming out on the next 
train.” 

‘*Why, of course I will,” said Mr. Rog- 
ere, heartily. ‘Where is she?” 

At these words a tiny figure clambered 
on the seat, and a cheerful voice an- 
nounced, ‘Here I is?” 

‘*Thank you,” said Mr. Palmer. ‘‘Good- 
by, Betty; be a good girl, and papa will 
come for you to-morrow.” 

**Good-by, papa; give my love to the 
baa-lammie, and all the west of the 
fam’ly,” replied Betty. 

People looked around and laughed at 
Betty’s putting the lamb at the head of 
the family. They saw a very little girl 
under an immense hat, and with a pair of ! 
big blue eyes and rosy cheeks. 

Mr. Rogers put her next to the window, 
and began to talk with her. 

‘*How old are you, Betty?” he asked. 

‘I’m half-past four; how old are you?” 
promptly returned Betty. 

‘*Not quite a hundred,” laughed Mr. 
Rogers, **but pretty old, for all that.” 

‘Is that what made the fur all come 
off the top of your head ?”’ she asked, look- 
ing thoughtfully at his bald head. for 
the heat had caused him to take off his 
hat. 

Mr. Rogers said he guessed so. 

Betty pointed out various objects of 
interest and made original comments upon 
them, not at all abashed by her compan- 
ion’s age and gravity. Suddenly she 
looked up and said, “I go to Sunday 
school?” 

‘*Do you? and what do you do there?” 

**Well, I sing and [ learn averse. My 
teacher gived me a new one ’bout bears, 
but I don’t know it yet; but I know the 
first one [ had; want me to tell it to you?” 
and the big blue eyes looked confidingly 
up at Mr. Rogers. 

‘Why, of course I do, Betty,” he re- 
plied. 

Betty folded her hands, and, with her 
eye: fixed on her listener’s face, said: 
‘**Love your innymunts.’” 

Mr. Rogers flushed, and involuntarily 
put his hand to his pocket-book; but 
Betty, all unconscious of his thought, 
said: ‘**Do you want me to ’splain it?” 

The listener nodded and the child went 
on: ‘Do you know what an ‘innymunt’ 
is?’ but receiving no answer, she said: 
‘*When anybody does naughty things and 
bweaks your playthings, he’s a ‘inny- 
munt.’ Wobbie Fwench was my ‘inny- 
munt;”’ he bweaked my dolly’s nose, and 
he sticked burrs in my baa lammie’s fur, 
and he said it wasn’t a baa-lammie, noffin’ 
but just a lammie;” and the big eyes 
grew bigger as they recalled this last 
indignity. 

Mr. Rogers looked deeply interested, 
and, in fact, who could have helped it, 
looking at the earnest little face? Betty 
continued to * ’splain.” 

‘*It doesn’t mean,” she said, ‘that you 
must let him bweak all your dolls’ noses 
nor call your baa-lammie names, ‘cause 
that’s wicked; but last week Wobbie 
bweaked his ‘locipede, and the next day 
all the boys were going to have a wace, 
and when I said my pwayers I told the 
Lord I was glad Wobbie had bweaked his 
*locipede. [ was, but when J wanted to 
go to sleep I feeled bad here,” and Betty 
placed a tiny hend on her chest, and drew 
a long breath. ‘But by-and-by, after 
much as & hour, I guess, I thinked how 
naughty that was, and then I telled the 
Lord I was sorwy Wobbie had bweaked 
his ’locipede and I would lend him mine 
part of the time; and then I feeled good, 
and I was asleep in a minute.” 

‘And what about Robbie?’ asked Mr. 
Rogers. 

‘*Well,” replied the child, ‘I guess if I 
keep on loving him, he won't be a ‘inny- 
munt’ much longer.” 

“*T guess not, either,” said Mr. Rogers, 
giving his hand to help her down from 
the seat as the cars slackened speed at 
M——, and stopped at the station. He 
led the child from the car, and gave her 
to her grandmother’s care. 

“TI hope she has not troubled you,” 
said the lady, looking fondly at the child. 

“On the contrary, madam, she has done 
me a world of good,” said he sincerely, as 
he raised his hat, and, bidding Betty 
good-bye, stepped back into the car. 

Mr. Rogers resumed his seat, and looked 
out of the window, but he did not see the 
trees, nor the green fields, nor even the 
peaceful river, with its thousands of 


“Anything I 


” 








white water-lilies, like stars in the mid- 
night sky. 

Had he told the Lord that he was glad 
his ‘‘innymunt’” had broken his veloci- 
pede, and could not join in the race for 
wealth and position? When he came to 
put the question straight to his soul, it 
certainly did look like it. 

It was of no use for him to say that the 
notes were honestly due. He knew that 
he could afford to wait for the money, and 
that if Robert French was forced to pay 
them at once, he would probably be 
ruined; and he heard the sweet voice of 
the child saying: ‘Love your ‘inny- 
munts’;” and he said in his heart, using 
the old familiar name of his boyhood 
days, **‘Lord, I'm sorry Rob has broken 
his velocipede; I’!1 lend him mine until 
he gets his mended.” 

Had the sun suddenly come out from 
behind a dark cloud? Mr. Rogers thoughr 
so; but it had really been shining its 
brightest all the morning. 

A boy came through the train with 


a great Junch of water-lilies, calling, 
‘*Liliescentapiecesixforfi.”’ 
‘* Here, boy!” called Mr. Rogers. 


‘*Where did those come from?” 
**White Pond Lily Cove,” said the boy, 
eying Mr. Rogers with some perplexity. 





He had been train-boy for five years, and | 


never had known him to buy anything 
hut the Journal. 

‘*What’ll you take for that bunch?” 

‘Fifty cents, ’repiied the boy,promptly. 

Mr. Rogers handed him the half-dollar, 
and took the fragrant lilies. 
you get into the Cove now?”’ he asked, as 
the boy pocketed the money and was mov- 
ing on. 

**Git out’n’ shove her over the bar,”’ re- 
plied the boy as he went on. 

Mr. Rogers looked down at the flowers 
with the streaks of pink on the outer 
petals, at the smooth, pinkish - brown 
stems, and thought of the time, forty 
years before, when he and Rob, two bare- 
footed urchins, had rowed across White 
Pond in a leaky boat, and by great exer- 
tion dragged and pushed it over the bar, 
and been back home at seven o’clock in 
the morning with such a load of lilies as 
had never been seen in the village before. 
Yes, he remembered it; and Rob’s mother 
was frying doughnuts when they got 
back, and she had given them six apiece. 
Oh, she knew what boys’ appetites were! 
She had been dead for thirty years, he 
thought. 

Just then the cars glided into the sta- 
tion. Everybody rushed out of the train, 
Mr. Rogers following in a kind of dream. 
He walked along until he came to Sud- 
bury Street, and stopped at a place where 
he read: ‘'Robert French, Manufacturer 
of Steam and Gas Fittings.” 

He entered the building, and, going up 
one flight of stairs, opened a door and 
entered a room fitted up as an office. A 
man sat at a desk, anxiously examining a 
pile of papers. He looked up as Mr. 
Rogers entered, stared at him as if he 
could not believe his eyes, and, without 
speaking, rose from his chair and offered 
a seat to his visitor. 

Mr. Rogers broke the silence. ‘'Rob,” 
he said, holding out his hand, ‘‘these 
came from the Cove where we used to go, 
and—and—l’ve come around to say that if 
you want to renew those notes that are 
due to-day, [ am ready to do so, and— 
and—”’ 

But Mr. French had sunk into his chair, 
and, with his head buried in his hands, 
was sobbing as if his heart would break. 

Mr. Rogers awkwardly laid the lilies 
on the desk and sat down. ‘‘Don’t, Rob,” 
he said at length. 

**You wouldn’t wonder at it, Tom,” 
was the reply, “if you knew what I[ had 
endured for the past forty-eight hours. I 
can pay every penny, if I have time, but 
to pay them to-day meant absolute ruin.” 

‘*Well, I guess we can fix all that,” 
said Mr. Rogers, looking intently into the 
crown of his hat. ‘*‘Have you any more 
papers out?” 

‘*Less than two hundred dollars,” was 
the reply. 

The twenty years of estrangement 
were forgotten, like a troubled dream, as 
the two men went over business papers 
together ; and when they finally separated, 
with a clasp of the hand, each felt a dozen 
years younger. 

‘Ah! said Mr. Rogers, as he walked 
away with a light step, ‘‘Betty was right. 
If you love your innymunt, he won’t be 
an innymunt any longer.’’ — Christian 
Union. 
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AFTERNOON AT CHICAGO INSTITUTE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

Chicago, and the West as represented 
largely by that city, are gradually clear- 
ing themselves of the charge of a de- 
ficiency of artistic taste and knowledge 
of art. Opportunities for travel and 
culture that came with added wealth 
have done much in this direction for the 
wealthier citizens. It is, perhaps, an ap- 
preciation of these benefits that has led 
to efforts to have these privileges open in 
some degree to the public. Nowhere does 
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topved in a week. 


DR. ALBERT RHE HDER, 
5 PARK SQUARE. 
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in New Engiand alone every year from CONSUMPTION. My method of treatment ig the 
only discovered cure for this disease in any of its stages. The fever, night-sweats, or Chills 
[he cough in thirty days. It is less expensive than a change of Climate 
nd if I cannot relieve you, your money will be returned. 
I will agree to cure every case of ASTHMA, even if you have had it fifty years, 
ATARRH, BRONCHITIS, and HAY FEVER, I will cure to stay cured. 
Patients at a distance will be treated by mail. 


No consultation fees. Office hours: 9 until 5 
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We offer WoMAN’s JOURNAL subscribers 
first-class binder to keep the week!y issues in 
a bound-book form. Many subscribers haye 
expressed a wish for such a binder, because 
many numbers get lost, torn, or destroyed, 
and as THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL is constantly 
referred to, lent to neighbors and re-read, a 
binder is very much desired. 

Our new binder, which is simple, but strong 
enough for the purpose, will hold 26 num. 
: bers of THE WoOMAN's JOURNAL. 
flexible covers and will keep neat and cleap 
every copy, 80 papers are always in place for 
ready reference. 
hinder is 50 cents, but 


Any subscribers to THE WOMAN’'s JOURNAL 
aeed not pay a cent for the new binder, if 
they will comply with the following conditions: 

First—To any old subscriber who sends us one new subscription with 
$150 to pay for the same, we will send binder FREE. 
In all cases 20 cents must be sent to pay expense of postage and packing. 


It is in 


The regular price of this 


You can get it for Nothing. 


Park St., Boston, Mass. 





one more thoroughly feel that these efforts 
are appreciated by all classes than in the 
Art Institute on a Saturday afternoon, 
when no charge is made for admission. 
The beautiful building is in itself an 
inspiration, with its classically plain, yet 
rich entrance, reached by the broad flight 
of steps, flanked on either side by the life- 
like bronze lions which guard it. 

Memories of the World’s Fair come to 
mind on entering the broad hall, for here 
stand many of the plaster casts seen there 
in such profusion that few could be 
studied with the minuteness they de- 
served. Here, for the first time, one 
realizes the vast scale on which our 
World’s Fair and everything pertaining 
to it was projected. A marble tomb, on 
which royal saints reposed, with sculp- 
tured figures surrounding the sides, when 
viewed under the vast dome of the Art 
Palace, was in harmonious proportions; 
now we perceive that the figures are life- 
size and it requires some effort to examine 
the features of the recumbent figures on 
account of their height from the floor. 

Memories of the Congress and of the 
crowds that surged through these corri- 
dors and rooms come also to mind. The 
halls of Washington and Columbus are 
gone, itis true. I[t was within these pre- 
cincts that their most impressive services 
were held and the largest crowds gathered. 
But in one of the present halls we heard 
an exposition of Shintooism by an ex- 
ceedingly intelligent Japanese. In another 
large room, with Egyptian sculpture and 
casts of the antique looking down on us, 
we listened to George W. Cable’s illustra- 
tion by song of the folk-lore with which 
he is so familiar. In other halls and 
rooms one still hears echoes of art, educa- 
tion, etec., while memory recalls the in 
terested faces of deaf-mutes holding 
meetings of the same character as their 
more favored brothers and sisters. 

But those days are past, and the beauti- 
ful building is now used for its legitimate 
and destined purpose, viz: giving to young 
and old opportunities of study, and of 
becoming familiar with pictures and art. 
That it is fulfilling this purpose is ap- 
parent to one who will notice the personnel 
of the attendance on these free Saturday 
afternoons. Though many handsomely. 
dressed ladies stand in groups discussing 
their favorite pictures, a large proportion 
are evidently not of the poor, but the 
busy wage-workers, girls employed in 
offices or stores, who have a holiday after- 
noon, with a liberal sprinkling of men 
both young and old. A class of both boys 
and girls is being piloted around by a 
teacher, who explains the points which 
she thinks suited to the attainments of 
her pupils. Here and there is a forlorn- 
looking specimen of humanity, who gazes 
around with a vacant air, and has evi- 
dently wandered in more from curiosity 
than appreciation of art. Some of these 
have found a resting place on the 
soft cushions of the seats provided for 
weary visitors, and are oblivious to all 
sights and sounds. The greater part, 
however, show a genuine desire to enjoy 
what is here so freely offered. And if the 
child seems to be more interested in the 
cunning limbs and curls of the infant 
Pan than in the artistic conception of the 
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| Mrs. Rebecca Spring, who has passed her 


bronze group of Primitive Man, it is no 
reason for discouragement, while even to 
become familiar with the names and look 
upon the works of such artists as 
Bouguereau and Bonheur is an education. 
And since it is with the children and 
young that any great change in public 
sentiment or character must begin, these 
advantages cannot fail to have their effect 
6n the rising generation of this city, and 
the same process is going on in many 
others. 


ADELAIDE G. MARCHANT. 
Oak Park, Jil. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PRESS CON- 
VENTION. 


PASADENA, CAL., MARCH 24, 1895, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The first annual convention of the 
Southern Califor.ia Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation was held March 12 and 13, in the 
Assembly Room of the Chamber of Con- 
merce in Los Angeles, and a most suc: 


Heretofore it has been a branch of the 
Pacific Coast Press Association, but it 


entirely separate organization, and it will 
in the future be known as the Woman's 
Press Club of Southern California. 

A very enjoyable reception was tendered 
the visiting delegates and friends by Mrs. 
Clara Spaulding-Brown. Mrs. Brown is 
one of the active workers, and is a talented 
writer. The reception was a double 
celebration, being the 20th anniversary of 
Mr. and Mrs. Brown’s marriage. 

Many excellent papers and addresses 
were delivered during the convention. 


eighty-fourth milestone, was introduced 
as the youngest membe of the club, and 
gave one of the brightest and best papers 
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— 
read during the whole convention, en- 
titled ‘‘Reminiscences of Literary People 
Ihave Met.” Mrs. Spring has a fund of 


jnteresting anecdotes and pvems at her | 


tongue’s end, and is always ready to enter- 
tain her friends. She is as active as any 
young girl, travels alone, attends enter- 
tainmepts, and has all of her faculties 
unimpaired. 

A daughter of Mrs. Spring, Mrs. Jean- 
pie Peet, of Palmdale, is a prominent 
member of the association and a gifted 
woman. She is a sculptor as well as a 
poet. 

Mrs. Rose Hartwick-Thorpe of San 
Diego, author of ‘Curfew Shall not Ring 
To-night,” is another bright woman be- 
longing to this association. She has a 
sweet face, and is a very interesting con- 
yersationist. Her poem, which was read 
Wednesday evening last at a reception 
held at the Hotel Nadeau, was beautiful. 

Two of the best papers of the conven- 
tion were ‘‘The News-gatherer,” by Mrs. 
Mary M. Bowman, of Los Angeles, and 
“A Day as a Reporter,” by Mrs. Ella H. 
Enderlien, of the same city. 

Mrs. Euma Seckle Marshall, the retir- 
ing president, whose future home is to be 
in San Francisco, made the opening ad- 
dress, which was charmingly given. 

The closing reception at the Nadeau 
was a brilliant affair. The address of 
welcome was made by Hon. Frank Rader, 
Mayor of Los Angeles. Brief addresses 
were also given by several editors of the 
city papers. Prof. P. W. Search, the su- 
perintendent of the Los Angeles schools, 
made a few interesting remarks. 

{t was gratifying to note at this Press 
reception how many expressed them- 
selves as earnest advocates of the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

The women of the Southern California 
Press Club are among the brightest and 
most practical in the land, and older or- 
ganizations may well take lessons of 
them. Among the best known members, 
besides those mentioned above, are Mrs. 
Alice Moore McComas, Mrs. Hester Har- 
land, Mrs. Mary E. Hart, Mrs. M. Burton 
Williamson, (the new president), Mrs. 8. 
H. Jordan, Mrs. McClees, and Mrs. Emma 
Foster Haberhorn of Los Angeles, Rev. 
Ada C. Bowles of Pomona, Mrs. Jeannie 
C. Carr and Mrs. Elizabeth A. Vose of 
Pasadena, Mrs. Augusta Towner, and 
Mrs. Mary Lynde Craig, a lawyer of Red- 
lands. 

The visiting delegates and friends from 
other press associations were given a 
delightful excursion on Thursday to Echo 
Mountain, which is 5,000 feet above the 
sea, through the kindness of Prof. T. S. 
C. Lowe. Dinner was taken at the beau- 
tiful Echo Mountain House. 

On Friday, through the courtesy of the 
Santa Fé R. R., an excursion was taken 
around the kite-shaped track. 

On Tuesday evening the Burbank Thea- 
tre threw open its boxes for the Press 
Club and their visitors. 

California is truly a land of sunshine 
and flowers. We have enjoyed our winter 
here very much, and have formed many 
pleasant acquaintances and warm friends 
during our sojourn in this clime. We 
leave here in a few days for home. 

CARRIE ASHTON-JOHNSON. 
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“ROSEMARY—THAT’S FOR REMEM- 
BRANCE.”’ 
FAIRFAX, S. C., MARCH 28, 1895. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some time ago a girl friend in Charles- 
ton wrote me of an idea of hers, which 
she called a ‘‘Memory Garden.”’ It is com- 
posed of slips sent her by various friends. 
What made the ‘Memory Garden’ some- 
thing to touch the sensibilities was that 
the girl who conceived the idea was 
almost blind, but quite gifted poetically 
and musically. When I visited her she 
sat down to the piano and her slim white 
fingers flew over the keys like snowy 
bird-wings in flight, and evoked a deli- 
Cious nocturne. She has repeatedly sent 
me verses, and in one letter came a sprig 
of rosemary, which she asked me to plant. 
Though it had no roots, when set in a pot 
ofearth and a glass inverted over it the 
Vitality in the tiny stem has been suf- 
ficient to project rootlets and keep it 
green. 

It certainly brings dear Florence often 
to remembrance, and as I am fond of 
flowery titles for my articles in the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, I am taking the Rose- 
Mary reminder for a heading—the more 
§ppropriate as the editor has asked me to 

State reporter for South Carolina, and 
‘0 send in something every month, and it 
is high time I should begin. 

The terrible weather, which so quickly 
followed our convention in Atlanta, pre- 
Vented my going to Columbia to be with 
Miss Anthony when she made her address 
Under the auspices of the Union for Prac- 
tical Progress. 

But all that snow and sleet and bitter 
Cold is now like an unpleasant dream, for 
‘pring is coming with bounding footsteps. 
4 peach tree in our orchard is already 
pink with blooms, and I have vases full of 


| violets and jasmanoides to gladden my 
| heart-cravicg for flowers. 

You wiiia!l be glad to know that 1 have 
now some helpers in the State work for 
| woman suffrage. The new State Secre- 

tary, Mrs. Marion Morgan Buckner, is a 

treasure, for she is not only an enthusi- 
astic believer in equal rights, but she 
| knows how to work for it with voice and 
| pen. 
| spondence, but has written some spicy, 
| taking articles for theVarnville Enterprise, 
| of which I am associate-editor. Several 
attacks have been made on woman suf- 
fragists and their ideas in the Enterprise, 
and Mrs. Buckner has made unanswerable 
replies. 

Then we have a State reporter for home 
papers in the person of Miss Mary Hemp- 
hill, the blithe, charming daughter of 
General Hemphill, who pleased his audi- 
ence so well at Atlanta. Miss Mary gave 
most taking accounts of the appearance 
and dresses, as well as the speeches, of 
some of the most noted leaders of the 
convention, and these did much good, as 
some persons through a blind prejudice 
bad associated ‘‘grimness’”’ with woman 
suffrage speakers. One editor had in his 
mind a picture of a long, lean, lank 
woman with cold, pitiless face, and a 
skimpy robe of cheap brown worsted, 
made the same way before as behind, and 
having her few strands of drab hair done 
up in a Switch on top of her head. 

Well, Miss Mary’s editorials converted 
the editor of the Clinton News, and evoked 
some friendly words from other editors. 

Then Miss Helen Morris Lewis, while 
visiting her sister in Kdgefield, was in- 
duced to give an address on woman suf- 
frage, and has sent me eigbt new names 
for the Equal Rights Association as the 
fruits of her fine presentation of suffrage 
arguments. Miss Lewis spoke a second 
time at Trenton, 8. C., last Friday night. 
She had a very large and enthusiastic 
audience. 

Here at Fairfax we have started a soci- 
ety for mutual improvement and social 
enjoyment, which we ca}l ‘*The Question 
Club.’’ A full corps of officers has been 
elected and a feature of the meetings is 
the question-box, whose contents in the 
shape of questions are dropped in through 
a hole in top of the box and are read out 
at the conclusion of one meeting to be 
answered and discussed at the next. 
These are quite stimulating to unde- 
veloped powers of argument. 

We are hoping soon to have an enter- 
tainment, and with the proceeds to start a 
circulating library. We already have a 
nucleus for this in books loaned by some 
of the members. 

Mrs. Helen M. Barker spoke here in the 
hall where we held our meetings in Feb- 
ruary, and had a good audience. By her 
fine address she dissipated some of the 
prejudices against women speakers. 


THE MIRACLE OF THE TREE. 
Before my eyes has again been wrought 
the miracle of the tree, the coming forth 
in new bloom and beauty from the tomb, 
as a sepulchral body that a short time 
ago gave no sign of life. 

After the passing of the spring flood, 
which seemed to threaten another deluge, 
here, lo! a redness in the bare boughs, 
anon a swelling, broadening, lengthening 
of the buds that had snuggled so close to 
the boughs as scarce to be discernible, 
then presto! the stone is rolled away, 
and on our raptured sight dawns the 
miracle of the tree, transtigured from its 
bare and shivering nakedness into the 
light of robes pearly in purity. 

My great pear tree stretches forth wide 
arms in such array of green leaves and 
snowy clusters of bloom as the very 
genius of spring might choose to wear on 
the bridal day of earth and sky. 

I am fond of analogies, dear sisters, and 
so I draw not only deep draughts of joy 
from beholding this miracle of the tree, 
but it gives me faith and hope to look for 
flowering in other quarters where outward 
appearances have been as discouraging. 
A few weeks ago, about the time my 
great pear tree looked so un-lifelike, the 
glorious cause of woman’s enfranchise- 
ment seemed as far from flowering as the 
tree. I went to see a friend one after- 
noon, I was bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm from something I had seen in the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and as I talked about 
the point of view presented, my friend’s 
face suddenly struck me by its expression 
of extreme disapproval. I shivered and 
shortened my visit, and found another 
depression in a letter from one I loved 
who argued from her own experience that 
it ‘‘was not worth while to put one’s self 
out for people (women) who never 
thanked you.” 

Yet to-day the dead-looking trees and 
bushes have put forth such beauty as 
shows ‘“‘the hand that made them is di- 
vine ;’’ while all over our State is cropping 
up such wealth of suffrage sentiment that 
again spring and gladness become synony- 
mous terms in my mind. Yesterday’s 
copy of The State has an article headed 
‘The Women to Speak,” ‘“‘Rapid Growth 
of the Female Suffrage Movement,” 
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| “Over twenty public meetings already 


| arranged for in various portions of the 
State.” ‘‘What Mrs. Neblett says.” 
Mrs. A. Viola Neblett has been travel- 
ling over the State, making appointments 
| for speakers, who are to canvass the State 
| the last of April or first of May in the 
| interest of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. She reports ‘twenty places visited 
personally, and appointments made, and 
ten by letter; making thirty in all.” A 


ments at other points, indeed she says she 
‘fears all the demands cannot be sup- 
| plied.” 

Mrs. Neblett says, ‘there is a general 
desire that lady-speakers enter the July 
canvass, and that a lady accustomed to 
speak before constitutional conventions is 
expected to address the September con- 
vention.” She says, that ‘“‘gentlemen of 
every shade of political opinion, minis- 
ters, lawyers and merchants, have 
promised to preside at these meetings, and 
where women have been talked with they 
have expressed themselves glad to enter 
upon the work of redeeming the State 
from political corruption, and many 
would be more open in their declarations 
of the justice of the ballot for women if it 
had not heretofore been ridiculed and 
pooh-poohed.”’ 

Mrs. Neblett gives assurance from 
observation on her trip, that ‘‘the women 
of South Carolina are prepared to take the 
responsibility and do their full duty in the 
matter of voting if the franchise is ex- 
tended to them.” 

Another paper, The Reform Advocate, has 
become a champion for woman suffrage: 
a plan of voting called the ‘‘Coupon Bal- 
lot” proposes to give women the fran- 
chise who are assessed for one hundred 
dollars’ worth of property. 

VIRGINIA D. YOUNG. 
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TO NEW YORKERS., 


Every New York woman who circulated 
a suffrage petition last year, or who helped 
to get up a convention, or who took any 
part whatever in the Constitutional 
Amendment Campaign would wish a copy 
of the Campaign Report, if once she 
should see it. The story of the year’s 
work in all its phases is there given. It 
is a valuable historical record and copies 
should go into every township in the 
State. Nothing will advance the cause 
more than to circulate the splendid argu- 
ments made by the Constitutional Con- 
vention members in their speeches in 
behalf of the amendment. The essential 
part of every such speech is in the report. 
The part taken by the Volunteer Com- 
mittee of New York City, which had 
headquarters at Sherry’s, is described by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi; that of the W. 
C. T. U., by its State Superintendent of 
Franchise, Miss Vinnie Davis. 

A single copy is but 25 cents, and five 
copies may be had for $1. Please order. 

ISABEL HOWLAND, Cor. Sec. 
Sherwood, N. Y., April, J, 1895. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


In Battle Creek, Mich., March 6, a 
woman’s league was organized. Its 
object is the promotion of all literary, 
musical, scientific, philanthropic, educa- 
tional, artistic, and social movements in 
which women are interested. It is pro- 
posed to make it auxiliary to the League 
of all Woman Societies now in the city. 
The officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
Eugene Glass ; vice-presidents, Mrs. C. M. 
Ranger, Mrs. L. A. Dudley; secretary, 
Mrs. Frank Dunning; treasurer, Miss 
Cora Leon; also a Board of Managers. 
The League starts out with a membership 
of over 300 prominent women. 

Among the women who will make ad- 
dresses at the annual convention of the 
Illinois Equal Suffrage convention, to be 
held at Decatnr April 10 to 12 inclusive, 
are Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley, Mrs. 
Marion Foster Washburne, Mrs. Julia 
Mills Dunn, Mrs. Emma Smith De Voe, 
Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, and 
Prof. Rena M. Atchison. ‘The indica- 
tions are that this will be the most suc- 
cessful convention ever held,” says Mrs. 
Mary Holmes, president of the association. 
“The auxiliary associations of the State 
will each send four delegates. Besides, 
many women interested in the suffrage 
movement will be in attendance.” 


The Junior American Republic, com- 
posed of the pupils of the Chicago public 
schools, boys and girls, is a thing of life, 
that betokens a vigorous and useful future. 
It held its third meeting recently at No. 
206 La Salle Street, and young America 
was tremendously in earnest at times 
and then highly amused; surprisingly 
brilliant every moment and pungently 
witty in spots. All these commendable 
attributes of the rising generation came 
out during a spirited contest for officers 
which resulted in the election of Victor 
E. Brown, of the North Division High 
School, as President of she United States 








| ca. 
large number of letters awaited Mrs. | 
| Neblett at this city, asking for appoint- | 


, higher mathematics. 
| argues the adoption of the American sys- 





He will be inaugurated April 30. The at- 
tendance was 150. 

Dublin, Ireland, has a new paper called 
Today's Woman. It is edited and written 
by a group of talented women, many of 
whom are university graduates. Its lead- 
ing article is by Sir Charlies Cameron on 
“Scientific Professions for Women.” Pro- 
gress in England has been along different 
grooves from what it has been in Ameri- 
Here women have entered law, medi- 
cine, dentistry, the pulpit, chemistry, 
pharmacy and architecture, while in Eng- 
land they have seemingly avoided these 
fields and have gone into geology, mine- 
ralogy, botany, zodlogy, paleontology and 
Today's Woman 


tem and the broadening of the British 
system. 


At a local Institute lately held at Johns- 
town, Dr. Waller, ex-State Superinten- 
dent of the Pennsylvania schools, said: 
“Certain persons claim that the Pollard 
method is not psychological. Sense per- 
ception is the first faculty developed in 
the child. The Pollard method recognizes 
this fact, and through the ear and eye 
teaches in accordance with the first prin- 
ciples of psychology. Imagination is the 
second faculty in order of development in 
the child, and here again a principle is 
developed in a true psyehologic manner. 
Mrs. Pollard has not only developed but 
aided in advancing a method the results 
of which will be felt in future genera- 
tions. She has, besides, done more than 
any one person in helping children in the 
use of the dictionary.”’ 


HUMOROUS. 


Baby Alice and mamma were waiting at 
the station for the train when the gong in 
the hotel opposite sounded for dinner. 
Alice listened a moment, and then ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Oh, mamma, hear the tin pan 
heller!” 

One of them was absorbed in a book the 
other day, according to Good News, when 
his wife said: ‘‘What are ye readin’, 
Dennis?” ‘Oi’m readin’ th’ history of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Mov! moy! what 
a janitor he would ov made! ” 


A young Scotchman at Aldershot fell 
ill, and was sent to the hospital. A bath 
was ordered. It was brought into the 
chamber where the iuvalid lay. He looked 
at it hard for some time, and then threw 
up his hands and bawled: ‘O doctor, 
doctor! I canna drink a’ that!” 


A Unitarian minister of this State has 
a small boy just now devoted to athletics. 
It was the good fortune of the family to 
entertain Mrs. Julia Ward Howe the 
other day, and the elder daughter tried to 
impress the little fellow with the im- 
portance of their guest. ‘‘She is a great 
woman,” said the sister. ‘Not so very,” 
said he. ‘But 1 mean she is a very re- 
markable woman, dear.” ‘‘Hm!” was 
the answer; ‘‘I don’t believe she can even 
hang by her toes.” 


A little girl who had heard her family 
talking about hysterics was present when 
a story was told at which her mother 
laughed immoderately. The child seemed 
much impressed, and looking anxiously 
at her mother, she said gravely : ‘‘Mamma, 
ain’t you afraid if you laugh so much you 
will get historical?” 


A Boston boy, after a week in London, 
wrote home: ‘‘] have already done the 
Tower, Westminster Abbey, the British 
Museum, the House of Commons, and 
several other places of amusement.” 
Another Massachusetts youth wrote to 
his mother while he was visiting at an 
uncle’s: *‘I am having a glorious time; 
been in swimming twice, and saw a man 
killed by the cars.” 


Mr. Wiman gave two handsome public 
bath-houses to Toronto, which are situa- 
ted on either side of the bay, and in- 
scribed in bold letters ‘‘Wiman’s Baths.” 
Some t'me ago, as the British Association 
exeursion was sailing into that city, one 
of the scientists discovered the signs. 
“Ah,” said he, tarning to a friend, ‘I 
told you the Americans were an unedu- 
cated lot!’ “Why so?” returned the 
other, in amazement. ‘‘Don’t you see 
those signs there! What an atrocious 
way to spell ‘women’s’! ’’—Boston Home 
Journal. 








HAVE you ever noticed how your sys- 
tem seems to crave special assistance in 
the spring? Just the help required is 
given by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








The Legal Status 


Married Women 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


By Georce A. O. Ernst. 


Pablished by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association. Price in paper, 30 cents; in 
cloth, 50 cents. Copies may be had at the office 
of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park S8t., 
Boston, or will be mailed to any address upon 
receipt of price. ORDER NOW. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker. 


Equa! Rights Readinge and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna H 
Suaw, Aticze Stone BLackwg.t, and Luvoy 
E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s Journa: 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. Price, post- 
vaid, 50 cents. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 


College of Physicians = Surgeons, 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September 20th. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M.D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for Cata.ogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 3, 1894 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston *t., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


45th Annual Session opens Sept. 26,4. A four years’ 
genes course of Lectures, Quizzes, Labora and 

linical work offers superior advantages to 
who are m to the clinics of 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHA 
Deas, 131 8. 18th St. Phila. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


Winter 8 d October lst; ending May, 1894, 
Four years’ graded course. tures, Qu 4 s Labo. 
peas ys and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
are admitted to Clinies in almost all the Hospitals 
. i Pegpenecases of New York. For announcements 
n 
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ation Prt to 
E BLACKWELL, M.D.,DEan 
821 East 15th St.. New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D. 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 49 and 64, 
(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M.to5P.M., Daily, Thursday 
excepted, 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases 
women and children. 

The doctor Is largely eclectic in her Zeeatice also a 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 

he tor’s free dispensary for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girle 

from 15 to 20 years of age. 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 














The Drs. give their attention to both GEN - 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.to3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


J. FLORA TILTON, 
MASSEUSE. 


128 Huntington Ave., Suite 1, Boston. 


Patients received without previous appoint- 
ment on Tuesdays from 1 to 5 P. M. 

Board and attendance for patients requiring 
special attention. 


CAPTIVATING SONGS. 


“Song Album.” 


By Martin Roeder. 18 Songs of the highest order 
for soprano, mezzo-soprano, and tenor. A valuable 
collection for good singers. $1.50, postpaid. 


“Boott’s Album of Songs.” 


A new collection of splendid lyrics, showing rare 
treat t in ical se ~! and accompaniment, 
An important addition to the highest class of modern 
song albums. $1.00, postpaid, 


“Six Love Songs.” 


By Frank E. Sawyer. Exquisite musical settings of 
Heine’s tender, passionate love lyrics, with effective 
piano accompaniments, Sheet-music size. 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


“Robert Franz’s Album ot 
Songs.” 


Two volumes of Franz’s most admired compositions. 
An inexhaustible store of beautiful songs. English 
ene Comoe  — Vol, 1, 55 wy oy Vol. 4 ae 

rs. » heavy paper cents oar 
$1.25; Cloth, 82.00." . ” 


“From German Poets.” 


Twelve delightful ones from translations of Heine, 
Gunther, Walling, Goethe, etc. $1.00, postpaid. 


6é 
Songs of Sleep.” 
By Clayton Johns. Oneof the daintiest small collee 
tions extant. It is not achild’s book. The songs are 
for mezzo-soprano voice. 50 cents, postpaid. 


“Songs for Children.” 


By Frederick H, Cowen, Eight simple, delightful 
songs with easy accompanyments. making an exeep- 
tionally pleasing collection, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Send for descriptive ctroular of novelttes tn vocal 
ond instrumental muato. 




















Agents for Knabe and Fischer Pianos and the 
self-playing “‘Symphony.’’ For Musical Instru- 
ments, Strings, etc., send to 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington St., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., N. Y. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price,50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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SKETCH OF ARMENIA. 


(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 
armies of Europe and Asia have been 
marching and countermarching across 
Armenia, drenching the country in blood, 
it is a wonder that there are any Armeni- 
ans left. Rolin-Jaequemyns says: 

“The Armenian race could not have 
withstood this work of destruction if it 
had not been preserved by its invincible 
attachment to its language, its oational 
church, and the solid organization of its 
family life. It is that which still consti- 
tutes its strength.” 

RELIGION. 

Tradition relates that Christianity was 
preached in Armenia early in the first 
century, by the Apostles Thaddeus and 
Bartholomew. It is an historical fact that 
the king and the whole nation became 
Christian twenty years before the con- 
version of Constantine. As a Christian 
nation whose lot has been cast beyond the 
frontiers of Christendom, they have 
bad to suffer constant persecution, in 
early times from the Persian fire-worship- 
pere, in the later centuries from the 
Mohammedans. Since the withdrawal of 
the forces of the Crusaders, to whom they 
alone of Asiatic nations gave aid and co- 
éperation, the Armenians have been at the 
mercy of the surrounding heathen peoples. 
Their country has been invaded succes- 
sively by the Caliphs of Bagdad, the Sul- 
tans of Egypt, the Kbans of Tartary, the 
Shahs of Persia, and the Ottoman Turks. 
All these invasions were accompanied by 
fierce persecutions and great barbarities, 
but the Armenians have held tenaciously 
to their faith for fifteen hundred years. 

Gibbon wrote a hundred years ago: 

Under the rod of oppression, the zeal of 
the Armenians is fervent and intrepid. 
They have often preferred the crown of 
martyrdom to the white turban of Ma- 
homet. They devoutly hat. the error ard 
the idolatry of the Greeks. 

The chief doctrines of the Armenian 
Church are the same as those of all 
evangelical churches, with some differ- 
ences on minor points. These arose be- 
cause, at the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon, the Armenians were engaged 
in a desperate war with the Persian fire- 
worshippers, and hence were unable 
to send representatives to the Council. 
Ever since they have been regarded as 
heretical by both the Greek and the Latin 
churches ; but their doctrines have nothing 
to do with ‘‘Arminianism,” with which 
they are often confounded. The Arme. 
nians have been engaged most of the time 
for 1500 years in a hand to hand conflict 
with heathenism. Their religion has 
consisted, as-Mr. F. D. Greene says, ‘‘not 
in metaphysical discussions and hair- 
splitting theology, as in the case of the 
Greeks, but in a brave and simple record, 
written with the tears of saints and 
illuminated with the blood of martyrs.” 
The Archbishop of Canterbury says the 
Armenian Church resembles the Church 
of England more closely than any other. 
It regards the Apostles’ Creed as con- 
taining everything essential to salvation. 

The bulk of the Armenians belong to 
their ancient national church. About 150,- 
000 have become Roman Catholics through 
the efforts of Jesuit missionaries; and 
about 50,000 have united with the various 
Western denominations which maintain 
missionary schools and colleges in Turkey. 

Among the poorer and more ignorant 
Armenians, as among the ignorant classes 
of all nations, their religion is mingled 
with many superstitions. 

PRESENT STATUS, 

Armenia, an Asiatic Poland, has been 
divided between Russia, Turkey and Per- 
sia. The Turkish portion, which is the 
most oppressed, covers an area of 60,000 
square miles, about equal to the State of 
Iowa. The Armenians have been re- 
duced from more than 30,000,000 to about 
4,000,000. - 


ARMENIAN GRIEVANCES. 





~~ — 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe says, in a recent 
letter to the Boston Herald: 


The root of the troubles suffered by the 
Armenians is that they are a Christian 
people, living under Mahometen rule. 
The principal grievances, which have 
been chronic for many years, are as fol- 
lows: 

1. The Armenians, being Christians, are 
not allowed to serve in the army or the 
police, and are forbidden, under heavy 
penalties, to possess any weapons, though 
most of them live in districts where they 
are subject to constant depredations from 
fierce tribes of marauding Kurds. 

2. In return for the ‘‘privilege” of ex- 
emption from bearing arms, the Christians 
have to pay a special tax, not imposed 
upon Mosiems. This military exemption 
tax is levied not only upon men of mili- 
tary age, but upon old men on the verge 
of the grave and male infants newly born. 

3. The Turkish courts are so fanatical 
that a Christian cannot get justice against 
a Mahometan, even for the most flagrant 
crimes, unless he is rich enough to bribe 
the judge. Prof. James Bryce, author of 
“The American Commonwealth,” says in 
his book ‘‘Transcaucasia and Ararat,” de- 
scribing his journey through Armenia: 

Nothing can be more pitiable than the condi- 
tion of these poor people. The Christians, being 
unarmed and without any means of legal re- 
dress (for their testimony may be, and usually 
is, rejected by the courts) are at the mercy of 
a neighbor who covets their vineyard, or an official 
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who carries off their daughters. There is abso- 
lutely no security for life, honor or property. 


4. The Armenians are accused of sedition 
and thrown into prison on the most tri- 
fling pretexts, and the treatment of politi- 
cal prisoners is often inhuman beyond 
description. 

5. The Christian schools are the object 
of constant persecution by the imprison- 
ment of their teachers and the arbitrary 
suppression of their text-books. Rev. Dr. 
F. E. Clark, president of the National 
Christian Endeavor Society, travelled 
through Turkey two years ago. In sev- 
eral articles written since his return, he 
relates a series of such incidents which 
seem too preposterous to be true, yet they 
are authentic. A textbook on astronomy 
was suppressed because it spoke of the 
“revolution” of the planets, and one 
on zodlogy because it was suspected that 
the chapter on starfishes contained some 
occult allusion to the ‘‘Star” palac : of the 
Sultan. A text-book on chemistry was 
suppressed, for fear the symbol H2O 
(oxide of hydrogen) might convey the 
idea *‘Hamid II. (the present Sultan) isa 
cipher.’ The authorities sent a posse of 
constables to arrest a man named Paul, 
who had written a seditious epistle to the 
Galatians, telling them they were ‘‘called 
to freedom,” Galatia being confounded in 
the minds of the police with Galata, a dis- 
trict of Constantinople. When told that 
Paul was dead, they showed incredulity 
and demanded to see his death certificate. 
A geography was forbidden because it 
spoke of the ‘‘union” of rivers, and the 
Sultandoes not wish his people to to know 
anything about union or combination. Dr. 
Clark says: ‘‘In my long journey across 
Asia Minor, though I addressed many 
audiences of Armenians and Greeks, I 
could not use the words ‘society,’ ‘organ- 
ization,’ ‘endeavor,’ ‘fellowship,’ ‘union,’ 
etc., without the risk of getting my inter- 
preter, my audience and myself into an 
unspeakable Turkish dungeon.” 

6. Large numbers of Circassian immi- 
grants are brought into Armenia. They 
want land, and are practically told by the 
Government to help themselves, so long 
as they do not plunder the Mahometans. 
The Circassians being well armed and the 
Armenians unarmed, the former summar- 
ily evict the latter from their farms and 
homesteads, and take possession. 

7. The Sultan within the last few years 
has organized the semi savage Kurds into 
regiments, furnished them with arms and 
government uniforms, and employed them 
as mounted police to keep order in the 
Armenian provinces. These Kurds for 
generations have been in the habit of 
pillaging and massacring the Armenian 
peasants, and they keep it up now with 
more vigor than ever, under the direct 

atronage and protection of the Sultan. 

tisas if the United States Government 
were to arm the Apache Indians and com- 
mission them to heep order in Arizona, 
while it forbade the white settlers to pos- 
sess any weapons. Within the past two 
ears, the English and European papers 
ave reported repeated instances in which 
whole villages have beer sacked, the 
houses stripped, the women outraged, the 
men slaughtered if they offered any resist- 
ance, and this by the professed guardians 
of public order, the Hamidie Kurdish 
Cavalry, and without any attempt on the 
part of the Government to punish them. 
The great carnage just reported from 
Moosh is only the climax of years of 
hideous lawlessness and oppression. 

The unwillingness of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment to punish even the worst Kurd- 
ish attacks upon Christians was strikingly 
shown a few years ago in the notorious 
case of Moussa Bey. This Kurdish chief 
had burned Armenian villages, outraged 
Christian women, and plundered the coun- 
try far and wide. He had committed almost 
every imaginable offence, from burning 
the harvests to burning a man alive. In- 
cidentally, he had assaulted and severely 
wounded two American missionaries, Mr. 
Knapp and Dr. Reynolds, for which our 
Government has not to this day succeeded 
in getting any indemnity. After keeping 
up 4 reign of terror for years throughout 
a whole district, Moussa Bey was ar- 
rested and brought to Constantinople. He 
was entertained at the palace as the guest 





of the Sultan all through his trial, and, 
though there were scores of witnesses to 
his monstrous crimes, he was acquitted 
by the Turkish courts, amid a general 
chorus of indignation from Europe and 
America. 

These grievances are of long standing. 
Massacres of Christians take place peri- 
odically under Turkish rule. In 1822 a 
Turkish Army fell upon Chios (which 
was not in rebellion), slaughtered 23,000 
Greek Christians, and sold into slavery 
47.000. or nearly the whole population. 
In 1850 about 10,000 Nestorian Christians 
were massacred or sold into slavery by the 
Mohammedan Kurds. In 1860, again, 
8,000 Christians were massacred in the 
Lebanon, and many more in Damascus, 
Sidon, and all over Syria. In 1866, on the 
Island of Crete, the blood of Christian 
women and children flowed like water. 
In 1876 took place the enormous massa 
cres in Bulgaria. 

The present Sultan came to the throne 
in 1876. At the time of the Congress of 
Berlin, in 1878, the misgovernment and 
oppression in Armenia had become notori- 
ous; and the following clause was inserted 
in the treaty of Berlin: 

The Sublime Porte engages to carry 
into effect, without further delay, the 
improvements and reforms demanded by 
local requirements in the provinces in- 
habited by the Armenians, and to guaran- 
antee their security against the Circas- 
sians and Kurds. I[t will make known 
periodically the steps taken to this effect 
to the Powers, who will superintend their 
application. 

In 1880 an ‘‘Indentical Note’ was ad- 
dressed to the Sultan by the ambassadors of 
the six principal European nations, point- 
ing out that this promise had not been ke pt. 
A few months later, they again united in an 
official communication, protesting against 
the failure to carry out this clause of the 
treaty, and calling attention to ‘‘the grav- 
ity of a state of things which, if permitted 
to continue, would in all probability lead 
to the destruction of the Christian popu- 
lation of vast districts.” 

These remonstrances were unavailing. 
Prof. James Bryce, in a speech in the 
British House of Commons, May 28, 1889, 
said: 

Everybody knows that nothing has been 
done by the Turkish Government to carry 
out any of the promised reforms. The 
present condition of the country is quite 
as bad as it has been at any time within 
living memory. Numbers of persons have 
been thrown into prison, and some of them 
subjected to torture by Turkish officials. 
Others have been sent to languish in 
exile. I might recount hundreds of cases 
in which innocent people have been mur- 
dered, in which Christian girls have been 
carried off by force and consigned to a 
harem, in which churches have been de- 
spoiled or defiled, and all without any 
effort, or, apparently, any wish, on the 
part of the Government, to punish the 
guilty persons. Not only has the Govern- 
ment made no effort to put down the evils 
which exist or to check the proceedings 
of the Kurds; it aggravates the disorders 


by depriving the Armenian people of | 


weapons, while their persecutors are well 
armed. Colonies of Circassians are 
brought into the country; and the whole 
policy of the. Turkish Government would 
make one believe that they were follow- 
ing out the policy laid down by a Turkish 
prime minister several years ago, when he 
said that the way to get rid of the Ar- 
menian question was to get rid of the 
Armenians. 

The Mohammedan subjects of the Sultan, 
as well as the Christians, suffer severely 
from the general lawlessness and ruinous 
misgovernment of the country, and the 
establishment of civilized rule would be 
a boon to all classes. Prof. E. A. Free- 
man says of Turkish rule, “It is not 
government, but organized brigandage.” 
Prof. James Bryce says: 


The Turkish government is really not 
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so much a government, in our sense of the 
word, as no government. 
plus the tax-gatherer. Nothing is done 
for the people or by the people, while 
everything is done to prevent one-half of 
them from protecting themselves. 

The Turkish government is now prom- 
ising reforms in Armenia; but from the 
beginning it has made the most beautifal 
promises, which have never been kept. 
Prof. Freeman says: ‘From the time of 
Mohammed the Conqueror until now, the 
promise of a Turk has only been made to 
be broken.” Mr. Gladstone, in milder 
diplomatic language, expresses the same 
opinion. He says: 

The promises of a Turkish ministry 
given to its own subjects or concerning its 
own affairs are of such tried and demon- 
strated worthlessness that any ambassa- 
dor or State who should trust them must 
come under suspicion of nothing less than 
fraud by wilful connivance. 

Let no one be deceived by Turkish 
promises of voluntary reform. In this 
case any radical reform must be com- 
pulsory. 
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TURKISH DEPRAVITY. 


The Turks to day seem to be on about 
the same plane morally that Sodom and 
Gomorrah were in Old Testament times. 
The Hon. Eugene Schuyler, American 
consul-general, who investigated the Bul- 
garian massacres, wrote in his report to 
the American Minister at Constantinople: 

The inhabitants of some villages were 
massacred after exhibitions of the most 
ferocious cruelty, and the violation not 
only of women and girls, but even of 
persons of the other sex. These crimes 
were committed by the regular troops as 
well as by the bashi-bazouks (irregulars.) 

Henry C. Barkley, an English engineer 
who travelled through these regions, says 
of the Turks in his book, ‘‘A Ride through 
Asia Minor and Armenia”: 

Sins and crimes the names of which are 
uaknown, or, if known, are not men- 
tioned in civilized countries, are commit- 
ted by them, and are the common subject 
of café-house jokes. 

Traveller after traveller, from Hamil- 
ton down, has borne witness to the same 
fact. The treatment of political prisoners 
by their jailors, sometimes actually in- 
flicted by government orders, to force 
confessions from them (as at the recent 
Angora trial, which made such a scan- 
dal); in fact, the treatment to which any 
Christian is always exposed at the hands 
of any Turk, without chance of redress, 
is beyond description, and almost beyond 
belief. This is one of the most hideous 
features of the situation, but it can only 
be touched upon lightly. The unfortu- 
nate Armenians might say, with the girl 
victim in ‘‘Aurora Leigh”: 

We wretches cannot tell out all our wrong 

Without offence to decent happy folk, 

. . + « We must scrupulously hint. 


With half-words, delicate reserves, the thing 
Which no one scrupled we should feel in full. 
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ENGLAND’S RESPONSIBILITY. 





The special responsibility of England 
arises from the fact that she has been the 
chief ally and support of Turkey. By 
the treaty of San Stefano, at the close of 
the Turco-Russian war in 1878, it was 
agreed that the Russian army then occu- 
pying Armenia should remain until the 
promised reforms were introduced by the 
Porte. In the treaty of Berlin, made in 
the same year, this clause was changed 
through English jealousy of Russia, and 
it was agreed that the Russian army 
should withdraw, and that Turkey should 
bind herself not only to Russia, but also 
to England and the other European pow- 
ers, to introduce the promised reforms in 
Armenia without delay. By the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of 1878 England 
separately agreed to defend Turkey 
against any attack by Russia, and in re- 
turn England was made the special pro- 
tector of the Christian subjects of the 
Sultan, and was given the island of 
Cyprus as a guarantee of this protectorate. 

vr hes 


ARMENIAN CHARACTERISTICS, 


The Armenians are of pure Caucasian 
blood. They are a strikingly handsome 
race, and are noted for their intelligence, 
industry and commercial talent. Lamar- 
tine calls them ‘“‘the Swiss of the East.” 
Dulaurier compares them to the Dutch. 
Prof. James Bryce says of them: 


They are a strong race, not only with 
vigorous nerves and sinews, physically 
active and energetic, but also of conspicu- 
ous brain power. Thus they have held a 
very important place among the inhabit- 
ants of Western Asia ever since the sixth 
century. If you look into the annals of 
the East Roman or Byzantine Empire, 
you will find that most of the men who 
rose to eminence in its service as generals 
or statesmen during the early middle ages 
were of Armenian stock. So was it also 
after the establishment of the Turkish 
dominion in Europe. Many of the ablest 
men in the Turkish service have been, 
many are to-day, Armenian by birth or 
extraction. The same is true with regard 
to the Russian service. No more need be 
said to show the strength and vitality of 
a race than that it has thus maintained 
till now, through so many centuries of 
queens. its distinctive features in 
character and intellect, as well as in 
physical structure. 
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M. G. Rolin Jaequemyns, President of 
the Belgian Institute of Internationa] 
Law, and author of an exhaustive work 
on ‘‘Armenia, the Armenians and the 
Treaties,” after setting forth the peculiar 
political and geographical circumstances 
which make Armenia a pivotal point, 
says: 

The significance of these facts, even if 
Armenia were peopled with backward 
and unintelligent tribes, becomes stil] 
greater from the fact that the predominat- 
ing race yields to no other in the East in 
national spirit, intelligence, education, 
and capacity for business. ‘There is but 
one opinion as to this amongst those who 
have seen the Armenians, either at home 
or in the numerous settlements which 
their commercial genius has founded, not 
only in Turkey, but in the various coun- 
tries of Europe, as well as in India and 
China. 

Lord Byron said : 

It would perhaps be difficult to find in 
the annals of a nation less crime than in 
those of this people, whose virtues are 
those of peace, and whose vices are the 
result of the oppression it bas undergone. 


Even before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, Armenia never had either slavery 
or polygamy, although surrounded by 
nations where both prevailed. 

Inquiries addressed last year to the dif- 
ferent penal and charitable institutions of 
Massachusetts, a State where there are 
3,000 Armenians, revealed the fact that 
not one of them was in prison or in the 
poor-house. 











THE DRAMA. 

HOLuis.—Mr. Sol Smith Russell is al- 
ways a welcome visitor to Boston, but 
his coming becomes doubly interesting 
when coupled with the announcement of 
his sn cg in a new character, that of 
Dr. Pangloss, in ‘*The Heir at-Law.” Mr. 
Russell opens his engagement on Monday, 
and during his stay of one week only will 
present the following reportoire: Mon- 
day and Tuesday evenings and Saturday 
matinee, ‘‘ Heir-at-Law ;’’ Wednesday after- 
noon, Wednesday and Thursday evenings, 
‘*Peaceful Valley ;” Friday and Saturday 
nights, ‘‘A Poor Relation.” 

—_—_——_>——_ 


HO.LuIs’ TICKET-SELLER'S BENEFIT.— 
A joint benetit concert will be tendered 
Joseph IF’. Wagner, treasurer, and Vincent 
T. Fetherston, ticket agent of the Hollis, 
next Sunday evening. Every artist an- 
nounced is certain to appear, Among 
them are Mr. William Pruette, Dick Gor- 
man, the Manhattan Comedy Four; 
Georgie Dean Spaulding. the well-known 
harpist; Edward W. Emerson, Harry 
Berrill, M. T. Callahan, Harry Fairbanks. 
Ren Shields, the original ‘Old Homestead 
Quartette,”’ Arthur Larkin (‘*Charley’s 
Aunt”), Miss Delia Stacey, Fritz Giese, 
Lew Dockstader, George Marion and Miss 
Lotta Dean Bradford. 

=e 

CASTLE SQUARE.—No attraction in 
Boston this season has for two weeks 
time drawn such crowded houses as De 
Koven and Smith’s greatest and latest 
comic opera, ‘‘Rob Roy.” It commences 
its third week next Monday with a pheno- 
menal record of money-making. The 
Scotch plaid fad is prevalent throughout 
the city. The opera abounds in martial 
situations and forceful music. In the 
first act there is a riot of color. More 
subtle and tender is the second act. Wil- 
liam Pruette is imposing as the ideal 
conjured up by Walter Scott. To 
Juliette Corden great honors belong. The 
comedians, Richard F. Carrol, John G. 
Bell and Harry Parker are side-splitting, 
and Anna O’Keefe is a pleasant surprise 
even to her admirers. Lizzie Macnicnol’s 
grand opera-trained voice is heard to ex- 
cellent advantage, while Wm. McLaugh- 
lin’s deep bass is a pleasant reminder of 
the ‘‘Armorer”’ in ‘‘Robin Hood.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. Two 
persons, ladies or gentlemen, will be taken to board 
in a quiet family, Beautiful views, good air and 
excellent table. Write or apply at 5! Sawyer Ave., 
Dorchester. 
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LADIES | 


Can now have their old hats cleansed oF 
colored, and made into the latest Spring 
stylesat STORER’S CENTRAL BLEACH 
ERY, 478 Washington Street, nearly OPP: 
Temple Place (one short flight). 
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